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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SENATOR TILLMAN’S SENSATIONAL 
SPEECH. 


 apeamaeeeny R. TILLMAN, Democrat, farmer, governor, and 

now United States Senator from South Carolina, made a 
sensational attack on the President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Supreme Court, and both old parties in his first speech 
on the floor of the Senate, January 29. He charged that the 
sound-money cry was part of ‘“‘a damnable scheme of robbery,” 
having in view, first, the utter destruction of silver as a money 
metal; second, the increase of the public debt by the issue of 
gold bonds; and, third, the surrender to corporations of the 
power to issue all paper money and to give them a monopoly of 
that function. ‘This, he averred, included the conirol of the Pres- 
idential nominations of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in 1892, by an Eastern gold ring and the stock-gamblers 
of Wall Street. 
reform, and he said that a financial platform cunningly drafted 


He accused the President of weakening on tariff 


to force a gold standard upon the people had given an excuse to 
the elastic conscience of that “bull-headed and self-idolatrous 
man who holds the reins of power” to pursue the policy he has. 
The practical destruction of the Democratic Party, said Mr. Till- 
man, has been accomplished. 

He declared that there had never been such an abuse of the 
appointing power or prostitution of the office of President in the 
history of the country. “With relentless purpose,” said he, the 
President has “ignored his oath of office to uphold and obey the 
law, and has paid out gold instead of coin and issued bonds to 
buy more gold, by both actions overriding the law and giving no 
heed to the interests of any but his moneyed friends—I might say 
his owners or partners.” 

We quote further from press reports of the speech : 


“An honest Secretary of the Treasury should have resigned his office 
rather than submit to the dictation of a besotted chief, would have paid 
out silver to protect the Treasury from the gold gamblers and bond-grab- 
bers, as the law and his oath of office required. But, alas! the old breed of 
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Southern statesmen, like Calhoun, who, after a life spent in the public 
service, had to be buried at public expense and his debts paid by the State 
of South Carolina, is no more. No wonder the Senator from Massachu- 
setts feels warranted in twitting us with the decay of Southern statesman- 
ship and charging us with dishonesty. He charges it, however, in another 
connection, and as aiding and abetting this Judas from Kentucky, who, 
after a brilliant career of twenty years and more as leader and champion 
of the silver forces, has, in his old age, come to this pitiful pass. And then 
to think that the indictment thus brought against a whole section should 
haveéso much color of truth and of fact to back jt up in the apostasy from 
their principles of the two other Secretaries from the South in the Cabinet 
of a President who has so disgraced the name of Democracy. The South 
bows its head in shame at this exhibition of moral cowardice and despises 
the renegades, but I must remind the Senator from Massachusetts that 
there is as yet only moral turpitude and treachery to be charged against 
these men. The Southern Congressmen and Senators who came here poor 
are still poor. They have not become millionaires like some of their North- 
ern brethren, and there is no Credit Mobilier steal, or Colfax scandal, or 
Belknap bribery chargabletoany Southern man. Let him remember these 
things and keep back his cheers and taunts. 

**Rothschild and his American agents graciously condescend to come to 
the help of the United States Treasury in maintaining the gold standard 
which has wrought the ruinand only charges a small commission of ten 
million or so. Great God! that this proud Government, the richest, most 
powerful on the globe, should have been brought to so low a pass thata 
London Jew should have been appointed its receiver, and presumes to 
patronize us! 

“The responsibility of providing revenues and looking after the solvency 
of the Treasury, which rests with Congress, has been usurped by the 
President. Why is he not impeached? Because he is carrying out Repub- 
lican policies, and the majority in the House of Representatives feel safe 
and believe that they are certain to elect the next President and obtain 
control of the Government. They are willing to load down the incompetent 
or dishonest Democracy (I say the incompetent ‘‘and’’ dishonest Democ- 
racy) with the odium of the misgovernment, to lend their help by acquies- 
cence in wrongdoing. The policy is to do nothing—to preserve a masterly 
inactivity—and only obstruct where relief could be given. 

‘*The-money changers are in the temple of our liberties, and have bought 
the sentinels on guard.... The encroachments of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, and the supineness and venality —corruption, I say—of the representa- 
tive branches of the Government are causes of deep concern to all thinking 
and patriotic men. We are fast drifting into government by injunction in 
the interest of monopolies and corporations, and the Supreme Court, by 
one corrupt vote, annuls an act of Congress looking to the taxation of the 
rich. 

“The Armenians are here at your doors. In every city and hamlet of 
these United States they can be found, and I warn you they will not be 
held down for all time by the Turks who now oppress them. A day of 
reckoning will come unless there is no longer a just God in heaven, and 
when it does come, wo be unto those who have been among the oppressors 
of the people. The present struggle is, unfortunately, too like that which 
preceded the late Civil War, inasmuch as it is sectional. The creditor and 
the manufacturing States of the North and East, those who have grown 
inordinately wealthy at the expense of the producing classes of the South 
and West, are urging this policy with the besotted blindness of Belshazzar. 
The old slave-holders of the South were not more arrogant or more deter- 
mined. The sordid despotism of wealth, to use the phrase of Justice Brown, 
is already felt throughout the land. 

“God grant that our country may be spared the enactment of such’scenes 
as were witnessed in Paris in 1789. But the fair flower of liberty can not be 
uprooted or smothered by the noxious weeds of monopoly and class privilege 
without bloodshed, and a cataclysm which will give us a military despot- 
tism, or leave the republic redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” 


We give a number of comments from Southern newspapers in 
this issue. 


No Sensational Courtesy about that Speech.—“ The toiling 
and down-trodden masses of this country will rejoice when they 
read reports of the great speech with which Senator Ben Tillman 
electrified the Senate yesterday. They will think that the soul of 
‘Old Hickory’ Jackson has been reincarnated in the body of the 
plain farmer the common people of South Carolina have sent to 
Washington to represent them. Never since the death of that 
great and iron-souled Democrat have the laborers and producers 
of this country had as faithful and powerful a friend or the greedy, 
grasping money power so fearless and merciless an enemy as 
Ben Tillman. He is of the people and knows their sufferings. 
He will voice their wrongs in speeches which will ring from one 
end of this country to the other and rouse the oppressed masses 
to vally in one grand, supreme effort at the polls to break the 
chains the money power is riveting upon them and thus avert 
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such scenes as those of the French Revolution, which otherwise 
must inevitably come. God spare this country from such a fate! 
. . . There was no Senatorial courtesy about that speech. Till- 
man used plain English and called a spade a spade and a traitor 
a Judas. It was a masterly presentation of a burning issue and a 
fearful arraignment of those who oppress the poor and batten on 
their misfortunes.”— 7he Register (Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 


“Senator Tillman made his first speech in the Senate yesterday. 
It was coarse and vulgar and strong. He attacked President 
Cleveland, as our despatches say, with ‘clumsy invective.’ The 
Democrats in the Senate received his re- 
marks in silence and the Republicans en- 
joyed the scene, and after he got through 
he* was congratulated only by Senator 
Stewart, a free-silver Republican from 
Nevada, and Senator Kyle, a Populist 
from North Dakota."—7he News and 
Courter (Dem), Charleston, S. C. 


The Champion Blackguard. —‘“ The 
champion blackguard of the United States 
Senate has broken the seal temporarily 
put upon his capacious mouth, in a speech 
that must have given even the case-hard- 
ened old sinners of that degenerate body 
some sense of shame. But the disgrace 
was inevitable from the moment that the 
ignorant element of South Carolina took \ 
charge of the State and elected Tillman 
to the Senate. He has never been any- | 
thing but a filthy-minded Thersites, and — 
it was not to be expected that he would 
conceal his peculiar talent under a bushel. 
We give space to his first effort to-day, as 
an object-lesson from which our readers 
may conceive the full measure of the Sen- 
ate’s decadence. There has been a time 
when no Senator would have ventured to 
so far outrage decency as to rise in his 
place and charge the President of the 
United States with being the hired accom- 
plice of corruptionists and with bribing 
members of Congress to secure legislation 
demanded by his ‘partners or owners.’ 
That time, it seems, is past. There is 
apparently no indecency to which the 
present Senate will not listen, and no 
charge, however infamous, that a Senator 
may not openly prefer against the head of 
the Government. Such exhibitions can 
not hurt Mr. Cleveland. They only make Americans who love 
their country blush to think that such things can be, and that 
men like Tillman have succeeded to men like Calhoun, Hayne, 
and McDuffie in the national legislature."— 7he Evening Scimt- 
tar (Dem.), Memphis, Tenn. 





“Enough to say that Tillman is no longer merely a reproach 
to South Carolina—he is a blot upon the Senate, an affliction to 
the whole nation, a flagrant anachronism in an enlightened age. 
If he be, as has been said, a product of that ‘New South’ of 
which we hear so much, then give us the old South back again 
with all its faults and weaknesses. It may, perhaps, have been a 
South of passion and of prejudice, haughty, turbulent, fanatical, 
and narrow, but it was the cradle of brave and courteous gentle- 
men, and it kept its blackguards and its ruffians at home.”— 7%e 
Post (Ind.), Washington. 


“Tillman calls himself a Democrat, and there are many men in 
the Democratic Party who do not agree with the President's 
financial policy. But the South Carolina Senator represented 
neither these nor any other respectable class in his attack upon 
the President and his outrage upon the dignity cf the Senate. 
For Tillman to pose as a representative Southern man after his 
performance of Wednesday is a libel upon the South. We would 
fain believe that the very men who elected him to the Senate will 
repudiate his utterances, and be warned against political up- 
heavals that throw such men as he is to the surface.”— 7he Dzs- 
patch (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


“He unsheathed his pitchfork and its steel tines brought blood 
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SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN. 
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time and again. And the speech was not simply Billingsgate 
and abuse. We are told that for two hours the galleries were 
packed and attention was fixed upon the dramatic Carolinian. 
The Senate and its spectators would not have listened so long to 
a speech that had nothing to challenge attention but its abuse of 
those in prominent places.”"— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), Augusta, 
Ga. 


“He pretended to speak for the South. Yet that harangue, 
dripping with ignoble coarseness, disfigured with unsupported 
accusations, inflammatory, ignorant, unfeeling, and flatulent, is 

capable of robbing the 

South as even a sec- 

tional tariff law could 

scarcely rob her in 
years. It can rob the 

South of much advance- 

ment in wealth and pop- 
ulation. It can furnish 
the detractors of the South 

with instruments of misrep- 
resentation which they could 
not plausibly invent.”— 7he 
Republic (Dem.), St. Louzs, 
Mo. 
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“His stock in trade is abuse and 
Billingsgate, and he defames those 
he can not pull down to his own level. 
What a shame it is that a State witha 
grand history should be forced to be mis- 
represented by such a political charlatan !” 


— The American(Dem.), Nashville, Tenn. 


“There was not a word of argument, no idea 
was advanced, there was nothing but that coarse 
vituperation that is employed by a bravado in 
denouncing his enemies. And this man occupies 
the seat once occupied by John C. Calhoun, and 
represents the same State as did Hayne, who 
engaged the great Webster in immortal debate. 
There has never been so painful an exhibition of 
the decadence of the United States Senate.”— 
The Banner (Jnd.), Nashville, Tenn. 


“Tillman may be a demagog and a blather- 
skite; but he is a product and a sign of the 
times. He is a portent that it will not do to ig- 
nore, contemn, or laugh at. He may be a bird 
of ill omen, but he is ominous, all the same, as 
Coxey was ominous. Better do something to 
conciliate and reassure the people, or get ready 
for the deluge. It is coming, if some just concessions are not 
made to the people.”— 7he Pilot (Proh.), Norfolk, Va. 


“Truly the pitchfork will hereafter be regarded as the most 
appropriate emblem of Tillmanism, and as that instrument is used 
almost exclusively in the barnyard it is a pity that the Senator 
does not confine his talents to the same sphere.”—7he Sun 
(dnd.), Baltimore, Md. 


Tillman a Disciple of Mr. Cleveland.—‘ The only parts of the 
South Carolinian’s tirade that were at all effective were those 
consisting of direct quotations from Mr. Cleveland's Socialistic 
or semi-Socialistic utterances previous to 1892. . . . The ‘grasp- 
ing and heedless exactions of employers,’ the ‘iron heel’ of the 
‘trusts, combinations, and monopolies’ which are trampling the 
citizen to death; the ‘colossal fortunes, unfairly gathered, in the 
hands of the few;’ the ‘oppressed poverty and toil, exasperated 
by injustice and discontent;’ the schemes ‘perpetuated for the 
purpose of exacting tribute from the poor for the benefit of the 
rich;’ the ‘scenes that mock the hopes of toil and attest the 
tender mercy the workingman receives from those made selfish 
and sordid by unjust governmental favoritisms ;’ these and simi- 
lar phrases from Mr. Cleveland’s tongue and pen are the seed 


from which are sprung the Tillmans in public life to-day.”— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), New York. 


“One purpose, and that auseful one, Tillman ought to serve. 
Lodge, Davis, Teller, Morgan, and other Senators with strongly 
demagogical tendencies can profitably study Tillman asan object- 
lesson in what lies at the end of the road they are traveling.”— 
Tha Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS BY BUSINESS 
INTERESTS. 


WO important national conventions of business men have 


The 
National Association of Manufacturers, representing, it is said, 
plants worth more than 3,500 millions of dollars, met in Chicago 
January 21-23. 
tion whereby the association becomes one of individuals, firms, 
and corporations, instead of a federation of national organizations. 
Committees were authorized to place expert commercial agents 
in foreign markets, to supply statistical information, to secure 
such legislation as will create a new member of the President’s 


recently reformulated their demands for legislation. 


An important change was made in the constitu- 


Cabinet to be known as a Secretary of Manufactures; also com- 
mittees on reestablishment of treaties of reciprocity, the home 
market, national revenue, and on ways and means for the 
work of the association. Resolutions were passed in favor of 
retaining the home market; embodying the principle of reci- 
procity in legislation; a system of subsidies for American ship- 
ping; construction and operation of the Nicaragua Canal under 
the control of the Federal Government, and the improvement and 
extension of waterways. It was further resolved to request 
Congress to “appoint a commission, or to direct one of its own 
committees to inquire respecting the alleged invasion of our mar- 
ket and the menace effered to American manufacturing industry 
by the products of cheap Oriental labor, and to determine what 
is the cause of this menace and what means should be adopted to 
avert the threatened injury to domestic producers.” 

The Textile Manufacturers’ Association of the West and South, 
at a convention in Chicago at the same time, adopted elaborate 
resolutions in favor of a protective tariff and the preservation of 
the home market, and recommended the adoption of the reciproc- 
ity principle in framing a free list. 

The National Board of Trade, meeting in Washington a week 
later, declared first, that Congress should retire and cancel the 
legal-tender notes and provide for the revision and extension of 
the national banking system. ‘The Torrey Bankruptcy bill was re- 
approved. A recommendation of legislation to reestablish recip- 
rocal trade relations with Mexico, Central and South American 
countries, and Spanish-American colonies, was unanimously 
adopted. The board also went on record in opposition to all 
movements looking to government ownership of railway lines, 
and in favor of extending the bonded indebtedness of the Pacific 
Railroad. Peace greetings were sent to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of Great Britain before the close of the session. 

The demands of these representative and professedly non- 
political organizations are forcefully discussed in the press. 


Wreckers and Plunder.—‘The resolutions of commercial 
bodies begging that the destruction of business, the stifling of 
credits, and the slaughter of prices be abandoned by the Bashi- 
Bazouks of the Populist Party and the silver-mining States is 
grateful to their ears, for it is the testimony that they may ac- 
complish their purpose of terrorizing the business world and ex- 
terminating their enemies, the capitalists. One of the worst 
offenses of the Armenians is that many of them are enterprising 
and thrifty; they buy and sell and get gain; they even lend 
money and expect to be repaid. For this, among other things, 
are they slaughtered, their wives carried off to harems, and their 
houses burned. The offense of bankers is that when they lend 
they expect to be repaid; the outrages of the money power con- 
Sist of foreclosing mortgages. They must be exterminated. 
Free-silver coinage will not help the mine-owners materially, 
because under it they would only get a dollar for a dollar’s worth 
©! silver; it would help the debtors on time obligations, but the 
volume of indebtedness is very much less than it is alleged to be 
by the howling dervishes who seek to arouse their cupidity. The 
Main advantage to the Populists and their allies is that to change 
the monetary standard, reducing it one half, would stop produc- 
tion. put all business into a receivership, and fill the land with 
Sheriff's sales and bankrupt stocks, and out of the general wreck 
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and confusion the wreckers would stand a chance to get away 


with a good deal of plunder.”—/ournal of Commerce (ind.), 
New York. 


They Know What They Are Talking About.—‘‘ The merit of 
the speeches and resolutions of the members of the manufac- 
turers’ convention is that they are utterances of men who know 
what they are talking about. They are not conclusions of theo- 
rists, who, as the farmer said, ‘lay down what they call a major 
premise back of over there, stake what they call a minor some- 
wheres within a few rods of it, and bring out what they call a 
conclusion away over yander.’ . . . Theessence of the complaints 
of the American manufacturers is that the present tariff makes 
the home market an unprofitable one, whereas it ought to be the 
best market, and under protection it was. People are not buying 
as many shoes, or dresses, or suits of clothes, or as much furni- 
ture, nor are they building as many houses as formerly they were. 
This condition is injurious to the manufacturers, for they are the 
first sellers of the articlesused. Any person not of the degree in 
lunacy achieved by a philosophic writer on free-trade theories can 
perceive the force of this argument.”—7he /nter Ocean (Rep.), 
Chicago. 


Playing a Huge Confidence Game.—* This manufacturers’ as- 
sociation stands confessed before the world as an organization of 
greed and rapacity. If manufacturers were to organize for the 
purpose of promoting their interests by innocent methods, such 
as the interchange and dissemination of technical knowledge, the 
improvement of processes, and the betterment of the means of 
commercial intercourse at home and abroad, their action would be 
altogether laudable. But when they organize for the principal 
or sole purpose of procuring legislation which will enable them 
to exact tribute from their own countrymen, of playing a huge 
confidence game, with Congress for a pal, they are deserving of 
nothing but denunciation. And if they deserve denunciation for 
fraudulent designs, hardly less do the American people deserve 
contempt for permitting themselves to be imposed upon and 
robbed of hundreds and thousands of millions by such confidence 
operators.”— Zhe Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


It would seem as if immediate action were necessary, and that 
even Democrats in Congress would be willing to join in passing 
measures to save the American workingman from idleness or 
starvation. A tariff should be promptly placed on articles that 
are or can be imported from Asia sufficient to make up the differ- 
ence between American wages and Japanese or Chinese wages.” 
—The Journal (Ind. Rep.), Minneapolis. 


“The country has abundant use for an association devoted to 
the encouragement of manufactures and manufacturing interests ; 
but it has no use for an organization which holds these purposes 
subordinate to the establishment of partizan political theories and 
which proposes to commit the manufacurers of the country to a 
protective tariff. The number of manufacturers who do not be- 
lieve in the proteetive theory or doctrine is very large—quite as 
large, probably, as the number of those who do believe in that 
doctrine.”— The Free Press (Dem.). Detroit. 


“There can be no question as to the desirability of having the 
interests of manufactures, mining, and commerce cared for by a 
special department. The bureaus relating tocommerce and trade 
and the consular service should be placed in this new department, 
so that the progress of our material development may be acceler- 
ated by combining, under one head, everything that effects our 
friendly competition with other nations in the markets of the 
world.”— Zhe Spy (Rep.), Worcester, Mass. 


“One of the leading principles of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is that it is non-political. All the other principles, how- 
ever, except one relate to getting legislation for the benefit of 
manufacturers. This is a queer sort of non-political organiz- 
ation.”— 7he Courier-Journal (Dem.), Louisville, Ky. 


“There is hardly a doubt that the division of opinion on the 
vote of adoption [of the Finance Committee's report] fairly rep- 
resents the opinion of the mass of the people in the United States 
—nearly four toone—in favor of sound money. * . . The National 
Board of Trade is a really representative body whose common- 
sense views are in fine contrast with the proceedings of the other 
Congress at Washington in session on the same day.”— 7he 
Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 
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SILVER. 


N independent free-coinage party is a factor whose influence 

in the coming Presidential campaign political journals are 

attempting to estimate. The Populist convention and a national 

free-silver convention will be held in St. Louis on the same date, 

July 22, a few weeks later than the national conventions of the 

old parties, and a coalition of silver forces is expected as a re- 
sult unless one of the old parties should declare for free silver, 

The call for the free-silver convention was issued by a confer- 
ence of prominent free-silver men of all parties held in Washing- 
ton last month. Dr. J. J. Mott, of North Carolina, formerly a 
Republican, was elected chairman of the National Executive 
Committee. Representation in the convention will be based on 
the silver-voting strength as ascertained by the American Bi- 
metallic Union. For example, Colorado will have 70 delegates, 
Georgia 50, Missouri 45, Pennsylvania 45, New York 44. 

The resolutions of the silver conference demand “the imme- 
diate return to the constitutional standard of gold and silver, by 
the restoration by this Government, independent of any foreign 
power, of the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into 
standard money, at the ratio of 16 to1, and upon terms of exact 
equality, as they existed prior to 1873; the silver coin to be a full 
legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts and dues, public 
and private.” They also declare for issues of legal tender by the 
Government only. ° 

They eee with this declaration : 


Over and above all other questions of policy, we are in favor of restoring 
to the people of the United States the time-honored money of the Constitu- 
tion—gold and silver, not one, but both—the money of Washington and 
Hamilton, and Jefferson and Monroe, and Jackson and Lincoln, to the end 
that the American people may receive honest pay for an honest product, 
the American debtor pays his just obligations in an honest standard and 
not in a standard that is appreciated roo per cent. above the great staples of 
our country, and tothe end, further, that silver-standard countries may be 
deprived of the unnatural advantage they now enjoy in the difference in 
exchange between gold and silver—an advantage which the tariff legisla- 
tion alone can not overcome. 

We, therefore, confidently appeal to the people of the United States, that, 
leaving in abeyance for the moment all other questions, however impor- 
tant,even momentous they may appear, and sundering if need be their 
former party affiliations, they unite in a supreme effort to free themselves 
and their children from the domination of the money power—a power more 
destructive than any which has ever been fastened upon the civilized men 
in any race and in any age. Upon the consummation of their desires and 
efforts we invoke the gracious favor of divine Providence. 


Contemporaneous with the free-silver conference, Republican 
silver Senators issued a declaration for signatures, embodying a 
demand for a plank in the national Republican platform for 1896. 
It calls for free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 in order to obliterate 
the difference in exchange alleged to operate as a bounty to 
Oriental silver-basis competitors with gold-basis countries, and it 
favors a tariff which shall equalize the difference in the cost of 
labor between this country and the countries of Europe and Asia. 

Both Republican and Democratic journals in the East as a rule 
insist that their respective national conventions must make 
clear-cut “‘sound-money” platforms. The New York 77zbune 
(Rep ) and Zzmes (Dem.), for instance, consider the indepen- 
dent free-silver movement less formidable than in any other form, 
and they welcome it as unmistakably determining the attitude 
that the old parties will take on the money question. We quote 
editorials on the free-silver movement from papers outside the 
so-called Eastern section : 


A Rallying-Point Has Been Secured.—“ All that was required 
was a rallying-point. That has been secured. All who are op- 
posed to the English gold standard, bankers’ monopoly of money, 
and swindling bond debt, will come together. There is nothing 
now to divide them. The issue was made for them by the Sher- 
mans, the Clevelands, the Harrisons, the Reeds, and the Car- 
lisles. These representatives of the money powers of Europe and 
America, under the leadership of the great house of Rothschilds, 
are robbing the people of their money, destroying the value of 
their property, and they proclaim their intention to maintain the 
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gold standard by an unlimited public debt, and reduce the people 
of the United States to poverty and want. Against such an issue 
made by the enemies of the people, the Populists, the silver men, 
the farmers, the planters, the laborers, the mechanics, and the 
producers of all description must rally and resist the attack of the 
enemy. This makes the issue.”—Szi/ver Knight and National 
Watchman (Pop.), Washington, D. C., Senator Stewart, 
Editor. 


The Impossible Program of Union.—“As we understand it, 
the program is for the silver convention to adopt a platform iden- 
tical with the one set forth in these columns, nominate a ticket in 
accordance therewith, and ask the Populist convention to indorse 
both and merge the two parties into one tosupport it. The name 
of the People’s Party is to be retained with its machinery, the 
silver people contributing the platform and the candidates. Per- 
haps we are mistaken in this, but so we have interpreted the de- 
sires of the gentlemen who managed affairs at St. Louis for the 
Populists on the 17th and for the Bimetallic League at Washing- 
ton on the 22d. In other words, the Populists are to be asked to 
abandon all their platform except the money question and also 
forego the nomination of any of their own men on the ticket. . 
However well meaning they may be, and we are willing to give 
them credit for the best of motives, the managers of both sides 
have undoubtedly undertaken an exceedingly difficult task. We 
are afraid that even the shrewdest of them have overlooked sev- 
eral factors which make it almost, if not quite, impossible of 
accomplishment.”— 7he American Non-Conformist (Pop.), Jn- 
dianapolis.. 


Clear the Political Atmosphere.—‘‘It is well that the country 
should know how many people regard a debased currency not 
only as desirable but as more important than any and all other 
things attainable by legislation. Let those who are of that mind 
flock by themselves. By so doing they will clear the political 
atmosphere. 

“The Democratic Party has little to fear from this movement. 
There are many silverites in the Democratic Party, but most «1! 
them realize that there are other things in this world more to be 
desired than a degradation of the standard of value. The one- 
idea fanatics are mostly Republicans. Those Republicans who 
do not look upon a McKinley tariff as the one thing needful in 
this life, if not in the next, are cocksure that 16-to-1 silver is the 
grand panacea for all the economic ills to which flesh is heir. 

“Tt will not escape notice that Senator Jones, of Nevada, was 
chairman of the conference committee on resolutions, and that 
Senator Stewart, also of Nevada, was a conspicuous personage 
and honored orator on the floor. These worthies adhered to the 
Republican Party, were honored by it, and exerted great influ- 
ence over its policy (as, for example, in framing and passing the 
silver act of 1890) long after A. J. Warner had taken himself out 
of the Democratic Party. They are fairly representative of the 
majority of those who will abandon the old parties to chase after 
the cheap-money zens fatuus."—The Chronicle (Dem.), 
Chicago. 

“From Indiana East the Democracy stands for sound money. 
Nebraska sound-money Democrats proved at the polls that they 
outnumber the free-silver men two to one, while the Altgeld- 
Henrichsen candidate was defeated in the eighteenth district of 
Illinois. Iowa, Kentucky,and Maryland declared for sound money, 
and Mississippi was the only State in which the Democracy last 
year took an unmistakable stand for free silver. There is almost 
absolutely no prospect that the national Democracy will put a 


free-silver plank in its platform.”—7he Banner (Ind.), Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


“Count all of the electors from the silver States and those in 
sympathy with them out of the Republican column next Novem 
ber, and yet its candidate can be elected. The silver-mine inte! 
est as a political party can not defeat the Republican Party, but 
in the Senate its adherents are revealing their selfishness in 2 
manner which will turn all real Republicans in the country at 
large against it."— 7he Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis. 


“Judging from the situation in the Senate the free-silver move- 
ment is practically a non-partizan movement, and it is hard to se¢ 
how it can be made to cut any figure in party politics during a 
national campaign unless Democracy should nominate another 
goldbug.”— 7 he Call (Ind.), San Francisco. 


“Unless the Democratic national convention shall adopt a free- 
coinage platform and nominate a free-coinage candidate for the 
Presidency, the delegates might as well sing a requiem before 
leaving the convention hall, for they shall have driven a dagge! 
to the hilt in the heart of their party.”— 7he News (Pop.), Denver. 
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THE ALLEGED RUSSO-TURKISH ALLIANCE. 


N understanding between Russia and Turkey, amounting to 
an offensive and defensive alliance, altho probably not de- 
fined by treaty, is assumed to be an accomplished fact by Eng- 
lish and American journals of credible authority. Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette contained. the first report of such an alliance, 
which it reaffirms in the face of a carefully worded denial of a 
formal agreement given by the Grand Vizier of Turkey. Con- 
stantinople correspondence in the London 7¢mes of January 30 
confirms the news to this extent: “It is certain that a private un- 
derstanding has been established between Russia and the Sultan 
which gives the Sultan confidence in Russian friendship and dis- 
poses him to conform to Russian counsel in matters of foreign 
policy.” 
We give a number of American press opinions on this alleged 
understanding and its momentous international consequences : 


Russia the Champion of Turkey.—‘“ Opinions vary regarding 
the report of a Russo-Turkish alliance. In some quarters it is 
utterly scouted. In others, equally well informed and equally 
judicious, it is deemed probably true. Certainly it bears marks 
of credibility sufficient to entitle it to serious consideration. 
These are made apparent by a brief review of the recent history 
of the Turkish question. In May last the six great powers united 
in demanding reforms in Armenia. Turkey temporized and 
dallied for months, meantime pushing on thre massacres with 
feverish haste. Finally the powers, or some of them, grew im- 
patient and proposed action. Instantly Russia demurred. It 
was she, and ‘she alone, who prevented action. She actually 
made herself the champion of Turkey; to such an extent, at any 
rate, as to prevent the other powers. from intervening in behalf 
of Armenia under penalty of breaking the European concert. 
That conduct of Russia was noticed at the time, and was much 
commented upon. It has never—unless now—been explained. 
This report of a treaty between Russia and Turkey, if true, fully 
explains it. If such a treaty has been concluded, it means that 
Russia has protected and upheld Turkey in exterminating the 
Armenians, and that Turkey in return will make the Black Sea 
a Russian lake and the Dardanelles and Bosporus a Russian 
canal.”"— The Tribune, New York. 


Has Russia Outwitted the Powers ?—“ There are two explana- 
tions of the story from London that the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
which put Turkey under the suzerainty of Russia, has been re- 
vived. One is that this story is true, in which case most impor- 
tant consequences will follow, and the other is that the Porte is 
at its old game of provoking jealousy between the powers, and 
expects that this will operate again, as it always has for its own 
protection. Never yet has an offer to turn to Russia for a close 
alliance failed to bring Great Britain to the front with a guaranty 
of Turkish independence. Over and over again this game has 
been played, sometimes actually, and many times nearly, precip- 
itating a war. The allies, under Brit- 
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or by a suzerainty over that empire, so long as the way is freely 
open to Russian ships from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
and closed to those of all other powers. European consent to this 
program, especially British consent, is as unlikely to be given now 
as it was sixty years ago."— 7he Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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Advantages in Diplomacy.—“Great Britain has contrived for 
many years to maintain a most important influence at Constanti- 
nople, it being her fixed policy to keep the Turk in authority there 
to protect the balance of power that secured her own supremacy 
in the Mediterranean and upon the route to India. Public senti- 
ment at home sustained this policy, evén in the face of the Bul- 
garian outrages; but the later Armenian outrages, and the evi- 
dent impotence of the Sultan's government, have been too much 
for the English and they have been clamoring to have something 
done to make the Turk behave himself. Of course the English 
Ambassador could do nothing except scold and threaten. This 
much he had to do to satisfy public opinion. Its only effect was 
to make the Sultan feel that England was no longer his friend. 

“Here was the opportunity of the Russian, who had no public 
opinion to think about and no newspapers to worry him, and who 
was accordingly at liberty to make what secret bargain he might 
with the Sultan, with no one to interfere. Lord Salisbury could 
make no treaty or reach no formal understanding without telling 
Parliament and the public all about it, even if they did not know 
it all before he told it. The Czar and his Ministers need consult 
nobody. There is nobody to ask any questions, and if they have 
made an agreement with the Sultan, it is only the international 
results they have to consider, and not the effect on politics at 
home.”"— Zhe Times, Philadelphia. 


_ “It would be the irony of destiny if, after the selfishness of 
Great Britain had for eighty years protected and maintained the 
shameless Turk, its sympathy for Armenia should have finally 
driven Turkey to seek refuge under the protection of Russia, the 
great rival of England.”—7he World, New York. 


“If the reported treaty opens the way for Russian domination 
in Turkey it is a violation of the treaty of Berlin, and the signa- 
tory powers to that treaty may insist on such modification as will 
meet the approval of the majority. If it is such a treaty as Eng- 
land made with Turkey just after the signing of the treaty of 
Berlin Russia may do as England did then, and insist that there is 
no ground for interference on the part of the other powers.” — 7he 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

“The southeastward movement of the Russian frontier, and of 
Russian influence, shows that the time is not far distant when 
the British Empire will have to be defended on land, and it is 
reasonable to look for the preparations that prudence so impera- 
tively dictates." 7he Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“In many parts of the East the Russian border marches with 
that of the British colonies. With England’s prestige over- 


thrown in Turkey, the fanatical population may be roused toa 
‘holy war’ against the British, to be felt in every part of the 
Great 


English realm inhabited by the followers of the Prophet. 





ish lead, fought Russia in the Crimea 
to keep her out of the Bosporus, and 
it was Great Britain which called the 
Berlin conference to save Turkey and 
hold Russia back after the war of 1877, 
and compel the latter power to sur- 
render most of the advantages gained 
by the treaty of San Stefano. These 
are only two prominent instances of 
British interference in behalf of Tur- 
key, prompted by jealousy of Russia, 
out of a constant succession of such in- 
terferences running back for at least a 
century. 

“The revival of this treaty of 1833 at 
this time would be entirely in line with 
Russian purposes, which have never 
ceased to be the ownership of Constan- 
tinople, and the control of the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles. It makes 
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little difference whether this end is ac- 
complished by the partition of Turkey, 








TWO SICK MEN ON HIS HANDS. 





—The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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Britain is not likely to find Russia a magnanimous foe. The 
great Northern Empire has as insatiable a greed for conquest as 
ever possessed the most dashing of England’s military and naval 
heroes. Moreover, the savage tribes which Russia rules with a 
rod of iron are more to be depended upon than the native Indians 
and blacks which England has impressed into her service. If the 
year 1896 is not a critical one for Great Britain, with complica- 
tions besetting her at home and abroad, she will have much rea- 
son to thank the skill of her Ministry as well as to bless Provi- 
dence for averting imminent peril.”— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 





A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION BOARD. 


CTIVE sentiment in favor of the establishment of an arbi- 
tration board, permanent in the sense of being always 
available, for adjusting differences between Great Britain and 
the United States, has been brought to light by the Venezuelan 
dispute. The International Arbitration League, Sir John Lub- 
bock president, at a conference in London last month adopted a 
resolution advocating sucha tribunal; Zhe Westminster Gazette 
and the London Chronicle are among the English journals which 
indorse the movement. Henry Norman, an associate editor of 
The Chronicle, interviewed all the present members of the United 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, save one, and 
Chairman Hitt of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs,on 
the subject. Without exception, it is said, they agreed that there 
should be a permanent treaty of arbitration whereby all questions 
at issue between the,two governments not involving national 
autonomy or honor should be submitted for decision when diplo- 
matic negotiations fail. As to the Jersonne/ of such an inter- 
national court of arbitration or conciliation, a number of Senators 
believe that members should not be permanent, but that the tri- 
bunal should be constituted for each case as it arises. Recalling 
the fact that last year France formally asked the United States to 
negotiate for an arbitration treaty with her, the establishment of 
more than a dual court of arbitration is advocated by journaJs in 
this country. 

We are reminded that both the United States and England are 
on record in favor of a policy of arbitration. Congress passed 
resolutions in 1890 to which the House of Commons responded in 
1893 as follows: 

“Resolved, That this House has learned with satisfaction that both 
Houses of the United States Congress have, hy resolution, requested the 
President to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotia- 
tions with any government with which the United States have, or may 
have, diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or disputes aris- 
ing between the two governments which can not be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency may be referred to arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such 
means, and that this House, cordially sympathizing with the purpose in 
view, expresses the hope that Her Majesty’s Government will lend their 
ready cooperation to the Government of the United States upon the basis 
of the foregoing resolution.” 

A memorial has lately been issued in London for signatures in 
Great Britain and the United States requesting—“ without ex- 
pressing any opinion on pending controversies”—the prompt con- 
clusion of a treaty whereby all disputes between the two countries 
shall be referred to a permanent tribunal. The Right Rev. B. F. 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham; the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury; the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, canon of Westminster ; 
the Rev. Messrs. Hugh Price Hughes, Frederick Clifford, and 
H. M. Adler, chief rabbi, and William T. Stead, editor of The 
Review of Reviews, are members of the committee issuing the 
memorial. 

Following are some of the recent comments from English and 
American journals on the subject, both in its general aspects and 
its special application to the Venezuela difficulty. 


The Suggestion of a Permanent Joint Tribunal a Good 
One.—“ The Venezuelan difficulty continues to augment the re- 
ceipts of the Atlantic cable companies, but there are increasing 
and welcome signs that the peoples of the two countries under- 
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stand each other now pretty well, without further discussion. 
The fact that our own views on the subject have undergone a 
change has been commented on. We admit frankly that our 
views have changed, and we take our own course in the matter as 
fairly typical of that of the English public in general. We Eng- 
lish can not fight the whole world, and we prefer to make up a 
quarrel with our kinsmen in order to be free to deal vigorously 
with the foreigner. It turns out, too, that only nine years ago 
there was an official British policy, differing largely from that 
now outlined by Lord Salisbury, and we see, moreover, that what 
the Americans have asked us to do is substantially to reconcile 
these two policies, and in some fair way end the ancient dispute 
once for all. The mode of asking was rude, no doubt, but then 
our procrastination has been excessive. Nothing has really hap- 
pened which two great nations, who at heart abhor the very 
dream of war with each other, can not ignore in a common effort 
to settle this stupid difference. The suggestion of a permanent 
joint tribunal of arbitration is a good one—perhaps the best to 
be hoped for.”— 7he Saturday Review, London. 


A Court of Arbitration Too Doubtful and Far-Reaching. — 
“So much doubt has been thrown on the abstract right of the 
second Shomburgk line, that we do not think we could possibly 
insist on sticking to that. But we could insist on the duty of 
leaving to Venezuela settlements founded in the clear belief that 
they were on Venezuelan soil and subject to Venezuelan law, and 
holding fast for ourselves the settlements founded in the clear 
belief that they were on British soil and subject to British law. 
And for the rest of the borderland as yet unclaimed and not set- 
tled at all, let us leave it willingly to some impartial arbitrator, 
and not be litigious or greedy if the decision goes against us. 
That seems to us to be both equity and common sense, and much 
more likely to recommend itself to both disputants than any 
decision founded chiefly on very dubious historical evidence. If 
the United States are really not intent on fighting for the sake 
of fighting— (which we fear they were when the outburst of war- 
feeling in the West reached this country)—they will accept this 
proposal or something like it; and if they are intent on fighting 
for the sake of fighting, then of course they can have their wish, 
for we shall have to fight, quite against our own will, but not the 
less formidably for that. In the mean time let us avoid, so far as 
we can, large commissions in which a considerable number of 
contentious-minded persons are assembled together to dispute 
over the validity of rather questionable evidence. And above all, 
let us not agree to so far-reaching and dubious a proposal as a 
common Court of Arbitration for all kinds of quarrels—a court 
which might be disliked as unmanageable by many of the most 
pacific men on both sides of the Atlantic—indeed, as far too 
doubtful and far-reaching a remedy for the present very limited 
dispute.”— The Spectator, London. 


Satisfy the Universal Conscience and Maintain Peace.— 
“The method by which the universal conscience can be satisfied, 
and peace not only now maintained but reasonably well assured 
for all future time, has already been suggested by wise statesmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This is by something better than 
arbitration—namely, the constitution of a permanent court to 
which all matters at issue between the United States and Great 
Britain should be referred for settlement, as now all matters at 
issue between the several States of this Union are referred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for settlement. This is not 
a new proposition. Not to go further back, it was suggested by 
Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Malta, in an article in 7he 
North American Review in March, 1894. It was again urged on 
the Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk last June by Edward 
Everett Hale. It was received with applause by the American 
Bar Association last August when recommended by Mr. Justice 
Brewer in his address. According to the press, it has been more 
definitely formulated by Sir Frederick Pollock in England and 
Mr. Justice Harlan in this country. Professor Thayer, of Har- 
vard Law School, in a recent issue of the University Law Re- 
view, argues its practicability. Diplomacy should be able to 
adjust a basis between the two countries on which such an inter- 
national court could be organized. Since England originally 
proposed the Monroe doctrine, England could hardly object toa 
rationally defined doctrine of our responsibility for the peace of 
the American hemisphere. American law is so far borrowed 
from English law as to give legal homogeneity to a tribunal com- 
posed of English and American jurists. The mere creation of 
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such a court would be prophetic of a larger tribunal, joined in by 
all the powers of Christendom, and charged with settling all in- 


ternational disputes. Public opinion would enforce the decisions 
of sucha tribunal; and no objecting nation could hazard forcible 
resistance to a decree pronounced by a court which represented 
all the greatest powers of the civilized world."—T7he Outlook 
(Undenom.), New York. 


Insist upon Temporary Tenure.—“ Persistence upon the tem- 
porary tenure of arbitration boards to be organized under the 
proposed treaty is necessary to our consideration of the subject. 
But we must be even more insistent, to guard our own interests 
and principles. If such a treaty is ever made, it should contain 
the stipulation that the United States will not consent to submit 
to arbitration any question which, in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment, will give the arbitrators power to pass upon the validity of 
the Monroe doctrine. There is not a government of Europe 
which would not be willing to serve England’s purpose, and its 
own purposes, in recording an international decision making a 
precedent against the force of that doctrine and our right to assert 
it, and in outlawing it under the international code. ‘Peace hath 
its victories not less renowned than war.’ We must be careful 
that no international arbitration board shall give to Europe a 
peaceful victory which would be our humiliating defeat.”— 7e 
Republic, St. Loutzs. 


The Project is Not Utopian.—“It is probably early yet for 
the successful establishment of an international arbitration com- 
mission. Yet the London 77zmes goesa little too far when it says 
that the project is Utopian and unattainable. If reason prevailed 
and if no nation insisted upon more than was just, and if the 
strong were always considerate of the weak, then arbitration 
would be the most natural method for the solution of international 
difficulties. It is the aggression of such nations as England that 
postpones the day of the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations. So long as England is arrogant and grasping so long 
will the other nations of the world resist her aggressions and fight 
for their rights. . . . This nation is ready for arbitration, but it 
is also ready to prevent a greater wrong thanwar. . . . If we can 
have arbitration on each difference as it arises the same result will 
be accomplished which would follow the establishment of a per- 
manent arbitration commission.”— 7he Eagle, Brooklyn, N.-Y. 


General Grant Quoted.—‘ Both Grant and Sherman looked 
upon arbitration as a welcome substitute for war and as a step 
toward doing away with costly standing armies. Here is the 
wise, patriotic sentiment of General Grant: 


“*Tho I have been trained as a soldier and have participated in 
many battles, there never was a time when in my opinion some 
way could not have been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court recognized by 
all nations will settle international differences instead of keeping 
large standing armies as they do in Europe.’ 


“A permanent system of international arbitration would strip 
jingoism of its greatest power for mischief. To the extent that 
it bas contributed to that end the recent epidemic has served a 
useful public purpose.”— 7he Herald, New York. 


“Doubtless it would be a good thing to have disputes settled in 
this amicable way, but in the present condition of public senti- 
ment on both sides of the water the invisible court of a healthy 
respect for each other’s ability to fight will do as much as any- 
thing else to keep us from fighting. Besides, if there were such 
a tribunal, whose views could be enforced, where would the occu- 
pation of the jingo politicians be?”— 7he Journal, Providence. 


A VOTE FOR FREE SILVER IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 


HE free-coinage substitute for the Dingley bond bill sent up 

by the House of Representatives, reported by the Finance 
Committee, and debated at length, passed the Senate on Febru- 
ary 1 by a majority of seven votes. The bond bill proposed to 
authorize the issue of three-per-cent. coin-bonds for the redemp- 
tion of the United States notes, and certificates of indebtedness of 
small denominations to meet deficienciesin revenue. The Senate 
substitute is entitled an act to restore the coinage of silver dollars 
and for other purposes. It provides for the coinage of dollars of 
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the weight of 412% grains of standard silver upon the terms of 
law regulating the coinage and legal-tender quality of gold, and 


the issuance of Treasury certificatestherefor. The second section 


directs the coinage of the seignorage on silver bullion purchased 
under the act of 1890, and the immediate issue of silver certificates 
against it. The third section provides for the retirement of 
national bank-notes of a denomination less than ten dollars, and 
the last section demands that greenbacks and Treasury notes of 
1890 shall be redeemed “in gold or silver coins, or both, not at 
the option of the holder but exclusively at the option of the 
Treasury Department,” the greenbacks to be reissued as under 
the present law. It is not expected that this bill can become law 
while Mr. Cleveland is President, but it is considered to be the 
deliberate formulation of the demands of the silver men in poli- 
tics at the present time. We give the vote in full (Populists in 
small capitals, Republicans in roman, Democrats in italics) ; 
Yeas—Messrs. ALLEN, Bacon, Bate, Berry, Blanchard, Brown, BUTLER, 
Cali, Cameron, Cannon, Carter, Chilton, Clark, Cockrell, Daniel, George, 
Harris, Irby, Jones, (Ark.) JONES (Nev.), KYLE, Mantle, Mitchell (Or.), 
Pasco, PEFFER, Perkins, Pettigrew, Pritchard, Pugh, Roach, Shoup, Squire, 
Stewart, Teller, 77//man, Turpie, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall, Warren, White, 
and Wilson—Populists, 5; Republicans, 15; Democrats, 22; total, 42. 
Nays—Messrs. Allison, Baker, Burrows, Caffery, Chandler, Davis, Elkins, 
Faulkner, Frye, Gallinger, Gear, Gibson, Gorman, Gray, Hale, Hawley, 
Hill, Hoar, Lindsay, Lodge, McBride, McMillan, Martin, Mills, Mitchell 
(Wis.), Merrill, Murphy, Nelson, Palmer, Platt, Proctor, Sherman, Thurs- 
ton, Vilas, and Wetmore—Republicans, 23; Democrats, 12 ; total, 35. 
Pairs—Messrs. Blackburn (Dem., Ky) and Cullom (Rep., Ill.), Dubois 
(Rep. Idaho) and Smith (Dem., N. J.), Gordon (Dem., Ga.) and Sewell 
(Rep., N. J.), Wolcott (Rep., Col.) and Brice (Dem., O.), Morgan (Dem., Ga.) 
and Quay, (Rep., Pa.). 
We append a number of comments on the silver victory in the 
Senate from Eastern journals only ; Western papers do not reach 


us in time for this issue. 


A Republican Analysis of the Vote.—“There were eighteen 
Republican Senators who voted or were paired in favor of this 
absurdity. One of them was from Pennsylvania, and Mr. Cam- 
eron has announced that he will not return. The two Senators 
from Utah arrived just in time to make the number eighteen. 
With them were the two Senators from Colorado, two from 
Wyoming, two from Montana, two from Idaho, two from Wash- 
ington, and one each from California, Oregon, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and North Carolina. These are the Republicans. 
The two Senators from Nevada record themselves as silver men, 
It is altogether unnecessary to say that the twenty-six Republi- 
cans who voted or were paired the other way represent the vast 
majority of the Republican Party, and have behind them the de- 
liberate opinion of the people in States which control a majority 
of the electoral votes, and which must govern the country if it is 
to be governed by anything except the Southern Democracy. On 
the Democratic side the division was very different. Only 
fifteen voted or were paired against the bill, even when a vote for 
it was an absurdity. But twenty-four Democrats voted or paired 
for the bill, and these included nearly all the strong and active 
men of that party in the Senate—the men who have States and 
electoral votes behind them. The President and the few who 
follow him anywhere, even into Hawaiian disgrace, are plainly 
unable to muster on this question much more than a third of their 
party. The eighteen Senators from Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
and Indiana, with one each from Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, 
Kentucky, North Dakota, and California, may not be the wisest 
men in the world, but they represent a large share of what prac- 
tical force there is in the Democratic Party. 

“This vote ought to be regarded by the financial world asa bit 
of sheer silliness, which can have no influence upon the welfare, 
the good faith, or the future policy of the nation. The difficulty 
is that not all men are intelligent enough to understand it thus 
thoroughly.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Free-Silver Cause Weakening.—“In July, 1890, a straight 
free-coinage bill passed the Senate by a majority of nineteen— 
twelve more than that of yesterday. It was rejected in the House 
by a majority of only seventeen, and the Silver-Purchase act was 
passed as a compromise, according to Senator Sherman, because 
the friends of sound money did not dare trust to a veto of free 
coinage by President Harrison. 

“To-day the free-silver fanaticism is much weaker in Congress 
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and in the country. Not only is its majority in the Senate cut 
down, but the hostility in the House would be marked by a major- 
ity several times greater than that of 1890. And there is a Pres- 
ident in the White House who would veto a free-coinage bill as 
soon as he could put his pen to paper.”— 7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 


Grave Danger Ahead of the Democracy.—‘ The final vote on 
the bill was 42 to 35, a stronger majority than the sound-money 
men had expected. They had hoped yesterday morning to keep 
it down to four. It is a wretched piece of business in every way. 
But we are not sorry that the bill has passed. It will serve—at 
least it should serve—to open the eyes of the sensible men in the 
Democratic Party to the grave danger that lies directly in front 
of them. A large majority of the Senators of that party openly 
sustain a policy absolutely opposed by a majority of the people of 
the United States, and as we believe, by a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. If such action can not be completely repudiated 
and reversed by the Democratic national convention, the party 
will be certainly, hopelessly, and deservedly defeated next 
November.”—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 





CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTIONS AND THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


HE resolutions on the Armenian question passed by the 
United States Senate were adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week by a vote of 143 to 26. They now await the 
approval of the President. After quoting sections of the treaty 
of Berlin of July 13, 1878, the resolutions define the attitude of 
the Houses of Congress as follows: 

‘Resolved, by the Senate of the United States, the House of Represen- 
tatives concurring, That it is an imperative duty in the interests of human- 
ity to express the earnest hope that the European concert brought about 
by the treaty referred to may speedily be given its just effects in such 
decisive measures as shall stay the hand of fanaticism and lawless violence 
and as shall secure to the unoffending Christians of the Turkish Empire 
all the rights belonging to them, both as men and as Christians, and as 
beneficiaries of the explicit provisions of the treaty above recited. 

“That the President be requested to communicate these resolutions to 
the governments of Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Russia. 

“That the Senate of the United States, the House of Representatives 
concurring, will support the President in the most vigorous action he may 
take for the protection and security of American citizens in Turkey and to 
obtain redress for injuries committed on the persons or property of such 
citizens.” 

The debate in the House disclosed the opinion of the majority 
that the resolutions were a timely plea with the European powers 
to keep their treaty obligations. On the other hand it was con- 
tended that the resolutions constitute a useless and unwarranted 
interference with European affairs inconsistent with the declara- 
tions of our Monroe doctrine. Press opinion in this country 
seems to be similarly divided, with a preponderance favorable to 
the stand taken by both branches of Congress. 

Reports of the House debate represent Chairman Hitt of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs as saying that, so far as the State 
Department had been able to ascertain, not a single American 
citizen, native or naturalized, had been murdered since the 
Armenian outrages began, and, moreover, that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment was not only willing and ready, but anxious and even 
eager to pay for the losses of and’ damages to the property 
owned by American citizens in Turkey. It is worthy of note in 
this connection that the English Government has published the 
official correspondence concerning the Armenian outrages up to 
October, 1895, but not later. The reports assert that the Arme- 
nians did not revolt, altho the agitator, Murad, instigated several 
Armenian outrages on Kurds. In the conflicts that followed the 
Turkish Government did nothing to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment or to protect women and children. Newspaper reports of 
the massacres are said to have been exaggerated in respect to the 
number killed, while numerous atrocious cases of cruelty are 
confirmed. Consular Delegate Shipley estimates the total num- 
ber of victims in the Sassoun district, including deaths from 
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starvation, at nine hundred. Protests made by the delegates 
against the intimidation of witnesses and the suborning of evi- 
dence by Government agents were always fruitless, they say, so 
that the Commission of Investigation finds the facts very hard to 
ascertain. The conviction is recorded that the Turks aimed at 
the complete extermination of the Armenians in the Ghelleguzan 
and Talori districts; and that while an agitation subversive of 
the Ottoman authority had existed among the Armenians in 
Turkey and abroad, and had exasperated the Turkish Govern- 
ment, it must be admitted that the Government had failed in its 
duty of affording protection to all classes of its subjects. 

Considerable importance has been attached, in the press, to 
arecent speech at Birmingham, England, by Mr. Chamberlain, 
British Colonial Secretary, in which he is reported to have 
said: 


““Would it were possible that, instead of wasting breath in a 
petty South American boundary dispute, we could count on the 
powerful support of the United States in enforcing the repre- 
sentations which hitherto we have fruitlessly made in behalt 
of those who are suffering by Turkish tyranny and Turkish 
fanaticism.” 


The New York Hera/d styled the Armenian resolutions “ Jingo- 
ism Run Mad,” and that paper published criticisms of the resolu- 
tions by Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University, Professor von Holst of the 
Chicago University, and others. 

We quote from the reported statement of Prof. John W. 
Burgess of Columbia College : 


“T am unalterably opposed to the legislative branch of the 
Government interfering in diplomatic matters. This is the prov- 
ince of the President, and the prerogatives of the Executive 
should be maintained. The Senate has no business to interfere 
in matters which so peculiarly belong to diplomacy as these do. 
The Senate has shown a disposition recently to interfere in 
matters of this sort, and this tendency should be checked. It 
is the Senate’s right to pass upon treaties, and to thus indi- 
cate its approval or disapproval of them, but its action should 
end there.” 


Right to Express the Protests of Humanity.—‘Of course, 
strictly speaking, it is no business of ours whether the Berlin 
treaty be enforced or not, since this country is in no sense a party 
to it, and it deals with matters with which we have repeatedly 
refused to concern ourselves. We refused to interfere in behalf 
of Greece when that country was striving with the Turk for free- 
dom; we left Poland to struggle to her national death without 
interference in any form, and President Taylor’s active sympathy 
with the revolution in Hungary in 1849 was disapproved by Con- 
gress, which would not respond to Kossuth’s impassioned appeal 
for recognition of its independent existence—altho he spoke in the 
halls of Congress, and carried enthusiastic gatherings of our citi- 
zens with him in a subscription to his national loan. 

“None of these instances, however, is quite parallel to the 
present. It is not a case of rebellion or revolution which cries to 
us from Armenia—it is a prayer for help against outrage and 
murder, pressed close to the point of extermination of a people 
who have committed no offense except holding a different relig- 
ious faith, and being the most prosperous and progressive ele- 
ment of a large part of the Turkishdominion. In suchajuncture 
as this it is right that we should, not merely in popular assem- 
blies, but by our representatives in Congress assembled, express 
the protest of humanity, not to say of Christianity.”"— 7he Repub- 
lican (lnd.), Springfield, Mass. 


Interference in Behalf of Naturalized American Citizens.— 
—‘Our Government’s interference in behalf of its citizens in 
Turkey is a wholly different question [from the plea to signatory 
powers] and one which must be handled with firmness and force. 
. .. The Turkish Government only recognizes as naturalized 
subjects of other powers those Turks who obtained the consent of 
the Sultan to their application for naturalization. The Turkish 
Government, therefore, deems an Armenian who became natural- 
ized in the United States without its consent as simply an Arme- 
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nian still and its subject. 
which Secretary Olney has laid before Congress, in compliance 
with its request, brings out the difference of interpretation be- 


The correspondence on this subject 


tween our Government and that of Turkey very plainly. Mr. 


Olney's words are: 

The law of Turkey, like that of Russia and some other countries, does 
not recognize unpermitted change of allegiance by a Turkish subject ; but, 
altho no treaty of naturalization exists between the United States and 
Turkey in the regulation of this point, no instance has yet been pressed by 
the Turkish Government in assertion of a right totreat the individual as a 
Turkish subject or to punish him for the alleged offense of becoming a 
citizen of a foreign state without permission. 

“The position of the wives and children that naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens of Armenian birth have left behind them in Armenia 
is precarious and pathetic, for it is obvious that they are not in 
the view of the Sultan’s Government within the allegiance of the 
United States. This whole question of allegiance and naturali- 
zation is perplexing, and its settlement is to be determined by 
what is called moral pressure, which means the opportune em- 
ployment of warships as reminders of the power of the United 
States and as visible embodiments of its determination to allow 
no government to trample on the recognized rights of American 
citizens.”— The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


Modest and Conservative.—‘It [the resolution regarding 
Turkish atrocities] is entirely moderate and conservative in its 
language, simply declaring that in the interests of humanity the 
signatory powers to the treaty of Berlin ought to enforce the con- 
ditions of that convention and put a stop to the outrages upon 
Christians in the Turkish Empire, a statement which must re- 
ceive the approbation of the civilized world, yet there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the powers concerned will pay the 
slightest attention to it, for the obvious reason that they are asked 
to do something which, however well they know it ought to be 
done, none of them is disposed, for selfish reasons, to have done. 
Otherwise the Armenian massacres would have been stopped 
long ago and Turkey forced to comply with the conditions and 
requirements of the treaty. But none the less it is perhaps the 
duty of this Republic, as a Christian nation, to thus record its 
protest against the fearful crimes of the Turk.”— 7he Bee (Refp.), 
Omaha. 

“The passage of the concurrent resolutions in regard to 
Armenia by the House and Senate was positively demanded by 
public sentiment in the United States. And yet they will not 
entirely satisfy that sentiment. There is a deep feeling that we 
ought to do more; and that we must do more. And yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say what more can be done by us under exist- 
ing circumstances, except to protect the lives and property and 
vindicate the treaty rights of aJl American citizens within the 
Ottoman Empire.”— 7%e 7ribune (Rep.), Detroit. 

“Just to the extent that the European powers may be able to 
produce the impression that the Senate resolutions constitute an 
interference in European affairs, and the meddling by the United 
States in treaty stipulations to which we are not a party, will they 
be able to argue with plausibility that we have departed from 
one of the two cardinal principles of the Monroe doctrine, and 
therefore are not in a situation to sustain logically the other.”— 
The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


“Mere resolutions of sympathy by a legislative body—and, by 
the way, noother legislative body besides the American Congress 
ever passes them—amount to nothing, and scolding at foreign 
governments does not contribute to the strength or dignity of our 
own.”— The Journal (Ind. Rep.) , /ndianapolis. 


“We regard this action of Congress as among the great events 
in American history, and we hope from it the highest results in 
the interest of the things which ought to be done in the world.” 
—The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Report on Lord Dunraven’s Charges Against 
the Defender.—International interest has been taken in the 
investigation of charges against the Defender syndicate made by 
Lord Dunraven, who brought over the English yacht Vadhyrie 
for the races last fall. The substance of the accusations, which 


were published in 7he Fie/d, was that the Defender, in order to 
secure an illegitimate advantage, sailed her first race against the 
Valkyrie on September 7 more deeply immersed by from two to 
four inches than she had been when officially measured the day 
before. 


Lord Duntaven asserted that he had demanded before 
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that race that the load-water-line of each boat be marked exter- 
nally, and that after the first race he demanded an immediate re- 
measurement or else that an official representative be put on each 
boat until a remeasurement should be made. 

The New York Yacht Club appointed a special committee to 
investigate these charges, consisting of E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister 
to England; J. Pierpont Morgan; ex-Secretary of the Navy W. 
C. Whitney, George L. Rives, and Capt. A. T. Mahan of the 
Navy. The committee took voluminous testimony, including that 
of Lord Dunraven, himself a memberof the club. The testimony 
is said to have shown that the difference in immersion was alleged 
on suspicions and visual impressions, that external marking of 
both boats was not accomplished because the Va/kyrze did not 
accommodate itself to it, and that Lord Dunraven’s memory was 
at fault regarding his demand on the proper authorities for a 
representative on each boat. The committee find that the charge 
“had its origin in mistake; that it is not only not sustained by 
evidence, but is completely disproved; and that all the circum- 
stances indicated by him as giving rise to his suspicion are en- 
tirely and satisfactorily explained.” They further declare that 
they “are not willing to doubt that if Lord Dunraven had re- 
mained present throughout the investigation, so as to have heard 
all the evidence that was introduced, he would of his own motion 
have withdrawn a charge that was so plainly founded upon mis- 
take, and that has been so unfortunate in the publicity it has at- 
tained and the feeling to which it has given rise.” 

Cabled comments from London papers, with few exceptions, 
are, in effect, acceptances of the committee’s verdict. Zhe Chron- 
wcle says that Lord Dunraven should apologize. Zhe 7zmes re- 
ceives the report with respect, but claims that a satisfactory clear- 
ing up of the real issue became impossible after the remeasurement 
on September 7 or after the custody of the yachts by the committee 
that night had been neglected. The Pall Mall Gazette hopes 
there will be no more international sporting contests. American 
papers are evidently of the opinion that the committee’s work has 
been exceptionally well done and that Lord Dunraven is “no 
gentleman.” The Philadelphia 7zmes says: “The committee's 
general conclusion on these facts is in the best of good taste. 
Lord Dunraven was mistaken, and it is a pity he did not stay 
longer to become convinced of it. 


That’s all the committee says, 
and it is unnecessary to say more.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AN OLD LOVE AFFAIR. 


Tho Cuba, beauteous brunette, 
The Spaniard bold may claim, 

With vows that he will never let 
Her bear another’s name, 


Some subtle tokens still we see 
Across the southern brine, 
That Uncle Samuel will be 
Her only valentine. 
—The Star, Washington. 


IT is still a question whether Mr. Cleveland, great hunter as he is, will 
ever get a Presidential canvass back.—7he World, New York. 

Up in Canada the state is getting into a red-hot fight about the church,— 
The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

THE silver question is dead again—dead in earnest. 
Atlanta. 

WITH every Congressional season ‘Senatorial courtesy” 
knees a little more.—7he Star, Washington. 


The Constitution, 
sags at the 


DUNRAVEN should give himself the benefit of a prompt and full apology. 
The Recorder ° New York. 


COAL or gold, it makes no difference to Mr. Morgan so long as he gets a 
corner on it.—Zhe Press, New York. 
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A CONTINUED APPLICATION OF SURVEYS— 
WOULD MAKE THIS LOOK LIKE THIS. 
—The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AGAIN, THE POET-LAUREATE. 


N our issue of January 18 we presented a number of opinions 

concerning the fitness of Mr. Alfred Austin for the position 

to which he has been called. Since then a few more utterances 

important enough to be chronicled have appeared. Mr. W. D. 
Howells says, in Harper’s Weekly: 


‘Whatever else may be said of the choice of Mr. Alfred Austin 
for poet-laureate of England, there can be no dispute concerning 
the relief it will bring upon one point. The ingenious contrivers 
of newspaper symposiums can not ask people now to say, in from 
two hundred to five hundred words, who ought to be poet- 
laureate; and until there is another vacancy in the office which I 
hope Mr. Austin may fill as long as he likes, the whole literary 
class may devote itself to the business of making an honest living. 
To be quite frank, it was never of the least consequence, to any- 
body out of England, who should be poet-laureate, and all the 
interest expressed in the matter was quite, or nearly quite, facti- 
tious. The office, if it ever had any dignity, is a purely bouffe 
conception in our time, and except that it is such a very obvious 
joke, it is rather a wonder it has escaped the attention of Mr. 
William Gilbert. The notion of any great man seriously per- 
forming its duties is inextinguishably comic; and the selection 
of a man who is not great and never can be great has the highest 
propriety and fitness imaginable, as far as these duties are con- 
cerned.” 


Mr. Hamilton Mabie remarks, in 7he Outlook, that Mr. Austin 
carries us back, not to Davenant and Colley Cibber and the 
singers of the second grade of laureates, but to Eusden and Pye, 
poets of the lower rank—the rank from which the official singers 
have usually been taken. “And yet,” says he— 


“Mr. Austin is an English gentleman of culture, dignity, and 
ability; aman of scholarly tastes and attainment, of high char- 
acter, and of unquestioned ability. He does not lack talent, but 
he lacks the kind of talent which the world has come to associate 
with the position to which he has been called. He is essentially 
a prose writer, and it has been his ill fortune to be thrust into a 
place which two great poets have held in succession. His clear- 
cut face expresses virility, decision, energy; but there is no im- 
agination in it. It is the face of a strenuous rather than of a 
spontaneous man; of a poet who has formed himself by deliberate 
and laborious effort rather than one who has had the help of 
heaven in following the lines of his own inclination. All that 
high aims, hard work, a wholesome life, and an honorable ambi- 
tion can accomplish in a man to whom the higher gifts have been 
denied has been wrought in Mr. Austin; but the ease, the spon- 
taneity, the freshness, and the magical charm of the poet he has 
never compassed. They are beyond him; in spite of all his 
striving and his painstaking effort he remains an artisan, unable 
to cross the invisible line which separates the man at work from 
the man at play, the craftsman from the artist.” 


Remarking that neither Mr. Swinburne nor Mr. William Morris 
would have accepted a post that he considered ignominious and 
anomalous, 7he Saturday Review (London) adds: 


“But, unfortunately, the nation had learned under Wordsworth 
and Tennyson to regard the poet-laureate as the chief of the 
poets. Lord Rosebery recognized the difficulty of the situation, 
and, tho pressure was brought to bear on him, did his duty, used 
the opportunity, and made no appointment. This wise example 
was much harder toset than to follow, and, after Lord Rosebery’s 
refusal to appoint, it was comparatively easy for Lord Salisbury 
to maintain the refusal. Unfortunately, Lord Salisbury, as Mat- 
thew Arnold long ago noted, has a dangerous ignorance of litera- 
ture. Noone believed it possible to eclipse Mr. Balfour’s bril- 
liancy in giving a pension to a certain Mr. Brooks. No one 
believed it possible; but Lord Salisbury has easily surpassed our 
expectations, and given the laureateship to a prosaic and common- 
place penman. Lord Rosebery had deserved well of his country, 
for by refusing to appoint he had made refusal easy to his suc- 
cessor. Lord Salisbury, in peculiarly fortunate circumstances, 
has passed over the greater poets, and selected the feeblest of all, 
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and in so doing has fitted the fool’s cap on his own head for all 
time.” 


A correspondent of 7he Westminster Gazette thinks that Mr, 
Austin is a meritorious writer, with many elements of the poet 
in him—“ lacking only, in fact, the two or three supreme quali- 
ties.” He then says of Mr. Austin: 


“If he never thrills or enchants us, he seldom flagrantly offends. 
His diction is undistinguished but not altogether imitative, 
placid but not tawdry. If his thought is something less than 
epoch-making, his feelings, his enthusiasms, are undeniably sin- 
cere. Very genuine is his love of English nature, tho, perhaps, 
like the Player-Queen, he doth protest a little too copiously. As 
for his patriotism and his royalism—the essential] qualifications 
of a laureate—they are irreproachable, uncompromising, ecstatic. 
Here is part of the dedication prefixed to his philosophic drama, 
‘Prince Lucifer :’ 

‘TO THE QUEEN'S Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

*MADAM: On the memorable Midsummer Day, when You received the 
loving homage of Your faithful People, I had no lyric nor Jubilee ode to lay 
at Your feet ; for the imagination is overwhelmed, rather than stimulated, 
by the retrospective contemplation of the half century of Your happy Rule. 
3ut who can farget, that in a special sense, this year is Yours?’ 

“Could anything be more courtly? Not content with minding 
his P’s and Q’s, Mr. Austin proclaims his devotion in his capital 
Y’s. It only needed a capital at her Majesty’s feet to make this 
a masterpiece of typographic loyalty.” 


A CHAT WITH TOLSTO!I ON LITERARY 
SUBJECTS. 


OUNT TOLSTOI seldom visits Moscow or St. Petersburg, 
preferring to work in the solitude of his country home. 
Recently, however, one of his plays was given, for the first time, 
at the principal Moscow theater, and he paid the city a brief 
visit. A reporter of the Aourzer interviewed him, and an inter- 
esting conversation on a number of literary topics followed. We 
translate part of it from the report published in the Moscow 
paper. Referring to his work, Tolstoi said: 


“T envy the journalistic fraternity. The journalist is not com- 
pelled to devote himself absolutely to his work, body and soul, 
and to suffer those agonizing pains which accompany the birth of 
some substantial work. Moreover, the journalist acquires a 
technique which, I confess, I have not been able to develop. Not 
only do I use the greatest efforts in elaborating and polishing 
every line of my writings, but I find extraordinary difficulty in 
the composing of an ordinary letter, and I frequently have to 
rewrite it several times. I write with ease only when I lose all 
consciousness of the process itself and am occupied solely with 
the ideas seeking expression. At present I am rewriting and 
changing my new novel, and this work is exceedingly difficult 
and painful. There is plenty of work, and but little time left. 
Old age makes itself felt; death is near. How much time I 
wasted in my youth—valuable time spent aimlessly and fruit- 
lessly! With what pleasure do I look upon those who, while still 
young, have clear aims and definite tasks in view, to which they 
can apply themselves deliberately and systematically! From the 
bottom of my heart doI wish them success in their undertakings.” 


In regard to modern novelists, Tolstoi expressed himself briefly, 
as follows: 


“In surveying contemporary novelists and novels, I am bound 
to say that I hardly ever find anywhere a single original idea, or 
even a single original literary turn. Only what is one’s own is 
of value and can invest an artistic production with vitality and 
verisimilitude. Possibly my old age accounts for part of this, but 
it is a fact that I love the old works and the old men. In other 
words, the reflections of the past epoch seem to me purer, better, 
and more moral than the contribution of the young generation. 
The old faith in truth and ideals seems shaken; the old inspira- 
tion gone.” 


This led Tolstoi to refer to the decadent school, which has 
found considerable support among the Russians. He said: 


“By ‘decadents’ I mean those artists—writers, dramatists, and 
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others—who, having nothing to say and not knowing upon what 
to address the public, attempt to create a strong impression by 


the mere juxtaposition of effective scenes or even words. Deca- 
dentism is far more insidious and dangerous than many of us 
have thought. Our critics have seen fit to treat it with lofty con- 
tempt, failing to see that it is, in reality, reflected in all kinds 
and branches of our literature. The trouble is that there is a 
failure to distinguish between the frank, avowed decadents, and 
the crypto-decadents,. who do not announce their true creed. 
The former are not very dangerous, because the moods which 
they try to impart are too intimate and personal, and the public 
simply fails to comprehend or sympathize. But the crypto- 
decadents ac?, and the public is not warned againstthem. Plays 
are now produced whose only object is to excite the nerves, and 
the public is said to like them and to be satisfied with the effects. 
Yet here we find the true essence of decadentism—absence of real 
informing ideas and mere appeals to the nervous system.” 


WILLIAM W. STORY’S LAST WORK. 
T is not generally known that the last work in marble done by 
The 
following, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, we quote from the 
“Editor's Study” of Harper's for February : 


the sculptor Story is a monument to his dead wife. 


“When Mr. William W. Story departed from this life, with the 
falling of the first autumn leaves at Vallombrosa, he had finished 





his work. With the weight of years and mourning and sickness 
almost was obscured that natural gaiety, that perpetual spring 
of vital enjoyment of life, which made him such a charming per- 
sonality. The recent death of the loved companion of his life 
had left him alone in spirit, and he longed to depart. His work 
was done, as poet, man of letters, and artist, and it was crowned 
at the last with the greatest achievement of all. In his bereave- 
ment all interest in life and all power seemed to have gone, but 
it remained for Love to work another miracle, to the 
benumbed powers for an effort which was to evoke his greatest 
genius, and to give the world a work which represents his highest 
aspirations and his most refined skill. He was induced by his 
friends, in order to draw his mind from preying upon itself, to 
begin, the summer after her death, a monument to his wife. 
She, as he used to confess, had always been his inspiration. He 
had learned to depend upon her judgment, and to have every day 
in his studio the benefit of her criticism upon the work of the day. 
This new work saved his life temporarily. He entered upon the 
task with enthusiasm and with the clearest artistic vision, and 
felt himself sustained by her presence. So lost was he at times 
in this illusion that at the close of a day of labor he expected her, 
as usual, to come in and criticize his work. When the door 
opened, and he turned expectantly with a smile from his clay to 
ask the usual question, and saw a face that was not hers, the 
pathos of the moment of disillusion was beyond words. The 


revive 


monument was finished during the summer, and was put into 
marble before his last sickness. 


It is to be placed next to the 
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grave of Shelley, in the most poetic of cemeteries, under the walls 
of Rome. The situation perhaps determined the character of the 
monument. It consists of an altar, upon which a female figure 
has cast herself, with the head bowed forward upon the arms. 
The attitude is that of the abandonment of grief. Every line in 
the yielding marble expresses this with a power of plasticity very 
seldom reached by an artist before. It is seen in the flowing robe 
of the figure, this abandonment to sorrow, and looked at from 
behind this impression of reality is perhaps most vivid. ‘The 
stone seemed to me to flow rhythmically in the measure of mourn- 
ing. The monument is classically simple, but never before did 
Story put so much feeling into any work, nor so completely fuse 
his artistic skill in expression. In the opinion of sculptors whose 
judgment is of most value, this is the greatest of Story’s works.” 


ERRORS IN CARLYLE’S “FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION.” 


UITE a formidable list of mistakes as to fact in Carlyle’s 
O “French Revolution” is submitted in an article by Mr. J. 
G. Alger in Zhe Westminster Review for January. Speaking 
of the lack of facilities for the composition of such a work sixty 
years ago, Mr. Alger says that even had the facilities been 
greater, Carlyle would perhaps have refused to sift the rubbish- 
heaps; for on July 24, 1836, when nearing the end of his task, he 
wrote to his wife: “It all stands pretty fair in my head, nor do I 
mean to investigate much more about it, but to plash down what 
I know in large masses of colors, that it may look like a smoke 
Mr. Alger 
thinks that Carlyle’s conception of the Revolution would not have 


and flame conflagration in the distance, which it is.” 


been modified by further evidence, and that the work itself will 
never lose value. It was not, he says, in Carlyle’s temperament 
to revise subsequent editions of his books. Fromaman in whom, 
as in primitive times, priest, poet, and historian were blended, 
we can not expect studious watch for corrections. Carlyle's 
books are said to have always made him ill, consequently when 
once finished he thought no moreof them. A book with him was 
Mr. 


Alger regrets that Carlyle did not keep his work posted up to 


the eruption of a voleano—once active, thenceforth at rest. 


date, nor pay any attention to the deluge of publications on the 
Revolution which was going on during the latter part of his life- 
time. “But,” says he, “Carlyie was a seer, not an antiquary, 
and some inaccuracies do not prevent his book from being a 
classic. Just because it is a classic, however, it should now be 
edited.” Some principal corrigenda are then pointed out, a 
part of which we here quote: 


oor 


The famous reply of Liancourt to Louis XVI. has been inac- 
curately related. He did not wake up the King on the night of 
July 14 to describe the capture of the Bastille as not a revolt, but 
arevolution. It was two days before, on apprising the King of 
the ferment in Paris, that, to Louis’s remark, ‘Why, it is a revolt 
The fall of 
the Bastille was known at Versailles the same afternoon. Carlyle 
has adopted Jacobin exaggerations as to the famous Versailles 
banquet which formed the pretext for the march of the Paris 
mob. The alleged orgie was the dinner usually given by their 
comrades to a newly arrived troop, and the Flanders regiment 
had been sent for on account of two unsuccessful attempts by a 
Paris mob (on August 13 and September 17) to march on Ver- 
that the 26 francs a 

There was no trampling on the 
had not yet relinquished the white 
cockade. Passing on to the ‘feast of Pikes,’ the celebrated 
Baron Trenck, it should be known, was not then in Paris, tho the 
waxwork Mme. Tussaud, or whoever wrote her book, remembered 
dancing with him that night, for he was then in Hungary, and, 
had he the guillotine, would have remained there. 
Morande, the scurrilous pamphleteer, is mentioned by Carlyle as 
also a victim of that guillotine. He richly deserved it, but he 
contrived to escape notice in the provinces, became one of Napo- 
leon’s justices of the peace, and lived till 1806. Tho rightly 


then,’ he answered, ‘No, sire; it is a revolution.’ 


sailles. Desmoulins asserted dinner 
head; it really cost 34 francs. 


tricolor, for the garrison 


cost 


foreseen 


thinking little of Thiers’s first and immature work, Carlyle 
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guillotine, despatching 150 persons at one blow. ‘There was an 
intention of trying the Luxembourg prisoners in one batch, and 
Judge Dumas began constructing an enormous scaffolding, a dock 
in which they were to be ranged in tiers, but, on Fouquier Tin- 
ville’s representations as to the bad effect of such a spectacle on 
the public mind, the plan was abandoned. Thiers mistook 
échafaud, in the sense of scaffolding, for échafaud, scaffold. The 
Goddess of Reason was not Mlle. Candeille, but another opera- 
singer, Maillard.” 


Among the “less excusable” misakes of Carlyle the following 
are noted: 


“At the opening of the States-General he makes the procession 
go from St. Louis Church to Nétre Dame, whereas it went from 
Y6tre Dame to St. Louis, where La Fare, Bishop of Nancy, after 
drawing an exaggerated picture of the oppression of the peas- 
antry, turning to the monarch, exclaimed, ‘And all this is done 
in the name of the best of kings,’ whereat the expected plaudits 
resounded. The nobles did not at that ceremony wear ‘bright 
dyed cloaks of velvet,’ but black ones, to match their black coats, 
vests, and breeches. 
been oniy three, wore red copes, the other prelates having rochets 
and purple mantles. It is a slight matter, but Paris was not 
divided in 1789 into forty-eight districts, but into sixty; on the 
subsequent division into sections, however, there were forty- 
eight. Nor did Fouquier Tinville notify sentence of death to 
Lamourette or any other prisoner, for he was not judge, but 
public prosecutor. Mme. de Buffon, Egalité’s mistress, was not 
the ‘light wife of a great naturalist too old for her,’ nor even the 
widow, but the daughter-in-law. 
- “Carlyle probably died without any consciousness of his gravest 
mistakes, his account of the King’s flight to Varennes. It was 
not till March, 1886, that Mr. Oscar Browning, who in the previ- 
ous autumn had been over the ground, showed, in a paper read 
before the Royal Historical Society, that the account, while ‘a 
very vivid picture of the affair as it occurred, in its broad outlines 
consistent with the truth,’ was ‘in almost every detail inexact,’ 
‘almost every statement false or exaggerated.’ Carlyle’scardinal 
blunder was that he took the distance from Paris to Varennes to 
be only sixty-seven miles, whereas it is one hundred and fifty. 1 
should imagine that he confused Varennes-en-Argonne with 
Varennes-Jaulgonne, a village not lying far off the route now 
sixty-six miles byrail. From this blunder flowed a whole catalog 
of errors.” 





ANOTHER WORD ABOUT MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’S LETTERS. 


HE letters of Matthew Arnold, recently published, seem to 

be on the whole a disappointment. ‘The general opinion 
appears to be that they will add nothing to his fame, but that they 
will be treasured as the only record of the life of a man who was 
In a critical review of 
these letters, Mr. J. C. Bailey, writing for Zhe Fortnightly 
Review (January), says: 


one of the greatest influences of his time. 


“One could not help hoping to find in them the delightful 
humor and irony, the serene playfulness, the ease and lightness 
of touch, the astonishing felicity of phrase, which made the very 
barbarians and Philistines return again and again to his books, 
and rejoice in their own castigation. Indeed, one hoped that 
these qualities would come out even more delightfully with the 
help of the spontaneity which comes to a man so much more 
easily when writing to his friends who know him, and can not 
misunderstand, than when addressing the unknown and unknow- 
ing public, which is so read¥ to do so. But, however that may 
be, the result has not justified any such hopes. The letters 
which Mr. G. W. E. Russell has given us are mostly very ordi- 
nary letters, such as might be written by very ordinary men. 
Matthew Arnold lives, and will live, as poet and critic; he cer- 
tainly will not live as a writer of letters. 

“ After all, perhaps, those of us who cherished any hope that he 
would add the epistolary laurels to those he had already won, 
were really, if we had thought of it, unreasonable people. His 
life was before the eyes of every one. We knew him to be an 
indefatigable public servant, a constant producer of books, an 
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The cardinals alone, and there could have, 
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incessant contributor to magazines and newspapers, a serious and 
unwearied student. And we expected that he would take rank as 
a classic in the field in which the very first requirement is a sense 
of unlimited leisure; that letters written in an inn parlor between 
a morning and afternoon examination would rival the fruits of 
the endless summer afternoons of Les Rochers, or the endless 
winter evening of Olney! 

“To ask anything of that sort was surely to ask for what we 
had no right to expect. There is no evidence that Matthew 
Arnold possessed any special gift for writing letters; but, how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that he did not possess some other 
things equally necessary to the attainment of the art in its per- 
fection; for letter-writing is an art, and, like every other, de- 
mands that time should be freely given to it, that it should have 
principal place in the occupations of those who aim at practising 
it with success.” 


Mr. Bailey says that no one will doubt that Matthew Arnold 
remains, now that he has been dead eight years, and is likely 
to remain permanently one of the half-dozen great names which 


the last half-century has added to our literature. He then says: 


“Tennyson the poet, Browning the thinker, Carlyle the seer; 
with these, and with one living name, Matthew Arnold will cer- 
tainly take his place as one of the great literary forces which have 
gone to make this last generation of the nineteenth century what 
it is. No one will claim for Matthew Arnold that he had the 
artistic gift of Tennyson, or the genius of Carlyle; nor could he 
approach Browning in subtlety of intellect, or Ruskin in elo- 
quence. But a great artist is a fact, like the Elgin marbles or St. 
Paul’s, and only indirectly an influence, and, while Browning's 
position is rendered insecure by a carelessness, as Carlyle’s is by 
an eccentricity, of style, which must tell more and more against 
them, the teaching of Ruskin is embedded in books dealing with 
a special subject, which is not every man’s study. In this way 
Matthew Arnold may prove in the end a more powerful influence 
than any of them.” 


A FORMULA FOR HUMOROUS SHORT 
STORIES. 


_ closing a critical essay on William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 

in The New Review for January, Mr. J. H. Millar speaks 
aside as follows concerning the construction of the humorous short 
story: 


“While Aytoun’s glory as a writer of parodies is shared by 
others, his distinction as a writer of humorous short stories is 
unique. The short story has, within the memory of a child of ten, 
come into such vogue that no young author can rest satisfied till 
he has succeeded in producing something that reads like a long 
story arbitrarily mutilated. The short story of humor, however 
—the pure farce in narrative—is comparatively seldom essayed ; 
and tho examples are not wanting of jerky and boisterous vul- 
garity meant for fun, few latter-day confes are intended, at all 
events, toamuse. The conditions necessary to the success of the 
humorous short story are easy enough to enumerate on paper, 
however hard they may be to fulfil in practise. The plot must 
not be complicated; the motives must be simple and straight- 
forward, not recondite nor subtle; no ‘problems’ must be pro- 
pounded, and no recesses of the soul probed ; the characters must 
be sharply presented from some definite point of view ; they must 
hit a happy mean between rigid adherence to a well-settled con- 
vention and originality (as thus: the father must be testy, the 
daughter beautiful, the hero blessed with a light purse and the 
knack of getting into scrapes and out of them); there must be 
plenty of high spirits, but no lapses into meaningless buffoonery ; 
the adventures and incidents may somewhat exceed the bounds of 
probability, but must never trespass upon the absolutely incredi- 
ble; the whole must be suffused with a tinge of exaggeration or 
caricature, which is never to deepen into the hue of outrageous 
burlesque. Above all, the author must have the lightest of 
touches, and be able to carry the thing off with an indescribable, 
easy, man-of-the-world air.” 





IT is stated that Zola has withdrawn his candidature for M. de Lesseps’s 
seat in the Academy, and has announced his intention of coming forward 
to contest the chair left vacant by the death of Alexandre Dumas. 
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DEATH OF SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


>" the 25th of January the death of Sir Frederick Leighton, 

the celebrated painter and president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, was announced. It is related that Thackeray said one day 
long years ago, referring to young Leighton: “ Millais, my boy, 
I have met in Rome a versatile young dog called Leighton, who 





will one of these days run you hard for the presidentship.” This 
was said in 1854, 
Millais had 


‘ Lge when 
just been elected an 
associate. Twenty- 
four years later, in 
1878, Leighton was 
elected president of 
the Royal Academy. 
The Herald gives 
the following data: 

| “Frederick Leigh- 
;| ton was born in Scar- 


borough, England, 
in 1830. His father 


was a physician, who 
recognized his son’s 
bias toward painting 
and concluded to 
give him an art 
training. It was Sig- 
nor Meli, in Rome, 
who taught him to 
draw, and at four- 
_J teen he was a stu- 
dent at the Accade- 
mia di Belle Arti, at 
Florence. Some of 
young Leighton’s work fell under the eye of the American 
sculptor Hiram Powers, who saw in it much promise. Sub- 
sequently he went to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Professor 
Steinle grounded him still further in his art. It has been said 
that there was always a coldness in Leighton’s color, due to the 
frigid influence of Steinle. Other cities visited by him were 
Berlin, Brussels, and Paris. He first exhibited at the London 
Royal Academy in 1855 ‘Cimabue’s Madonna Carried in Proces- 
sion Through the Streets of Florence.’ This work was an im- 
mediate success, and was purchased by Queen Victoria, and was 
afterward seen in the Manchester and other art exhibitions. 
Otber works of his are ‘The Triumph of Music,’ ‘Paolo and 
Francesca,’ ‘The Odalisque,’ ‘Ariadne,’ ‘Wedded,’ ‘Hercules 
Wrestling with Death,’ ‘The Harvest Moon,’ ‘The Daphne- 
phoria,’ ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ ‘Andromache,’ ‘The Bath of 
Psyche,’ ‘Spanish Dancing-Girl,’ ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ ‘Venus 
Disrobing for the Bath,’ and ‘Jonathan’s Token to David.’ In 
1877 his ‘Athlete Struggling with a Python’ was secured by the 
Royal Academy authorities for two thousand guineas under the 
Chantrey bequest. He was elected associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1864, Academician in 1869, and president in 1878 on the 
death of Sir Frederick Grant. In 1886 he was created a baronet, 
and was only this year raised to the peerage with the title of Lord 
Leighton, one among the New Year’s honors conferred by the 
Queen. He had not yet taken his seat in the House of Lords.” 








SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, LATE PRESIDENT OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Concerning the art-work of Lord Leighton, 7kze 7rzbune speaks 
in part as follows: 


“It may be asserted that Sir Frederick has lost himself some- 
times inthe delights of a gracious form, that he has become 
enamored of a linear ideal, that he has sought in drawing the 
effect which can spring from spiritual qualities alone. This crit- 
icism is familiar but false. Because he was lacking in passion 
his imaginative force was weakened, and he leaves the spectator 
cold where he ought to prove stirring in the highest measure. 
3ut this does not argue an indifference to the spirit of a theme 
and preoccupation with details of draughtsmanship. On the con- 
trary, it is often plain that Sir Frederick would have reached a 
much loftier plane of imaginative excitement than he did, if he 
could. The impression left by his works is often that they have 
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just failed to ‘come off,’ that through no fault of the artist they 
have fallen short of an ideal which in everything but inherent 
temperament he is qualified to pursue. Our readers will doubt- 
less recall the great picture of ‘Hercules Wrestling with Death,’ 
which figured in the Exposition at Chicago. There he had a 
mighty theme, and in almost everything that constitutes masterly 
pictorial art the canvas was a masterly performance.” 


Transvaal Literature.—“ Who reads an African book? 
Thousands of people it appears, from many editions of many of 
these works. It is astonishing merely to confront the books 
which have been written in the Transvaal. Many of the South 
African books, it is true, have been begun or finished on the 
journey from England to Africa, or from Africa homeward. 
Some of them have been written under the English flag, either in 
the mother island or in the Cape Colony. But across the Vaal 
itself—the river which the Boers made their boundary to the 
South when they shook the dust of Cape Colony from their feet 
and made their great exodus northward—on the other side of 
this Jordan of the Boers there have been books enough written to 
stock a small village public library. For the general reader, 
however, all of South Africa is a fascinating field at present, and 
as everybody who goes to the Transvaal goes also to Cape 
Colony, and writes of both, there is no need to make too fine dif- 
ferentiation in the literature of these far-away lands. Olive 
Schreiner’s ‘Story of an African Farm’ is, probably, the piece of 
fiction which has made itself most felt, quite as much for its vivid 
descriptions of the scenery and life, as for the wo of the morbid 
heroine who loved and lost acad adored. There are numberless 
books on social and religious topics by missionaries of all nations, 
particularly Dutch ones who have gone from Holland to the 
Transvaal since the northern exodus from Cape Colony of their 
kin, the Boers, sixty years ago. Huguenot blood too is mingled 
with the tears and prayers of those who have struggled to hold up 
the standard of the ideal in South Africa, and their books have 
the sturdy, never-say-die quality of their kind. Every woman 
who can write at all tries her pen at a book on South Africa, if 
she goes either to the Cape or to the Transvaal, and the result is 
a lot of delightful reading.”"— 7he Evening Transcript, Boston, 


NOTES. 


SIR JOSEPH BARNBY, the English musician, principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, died in London on the morning of January 28. He was 
born in York, August 12, 1838. He was destined for a musical career, and 
began it when he was seven years old asa chorister in the cathedral of his 
native town. He afterward studied at the Royal Academy of 
London, where he was graduated in 1857. 


Music in 
He was subsequently organist 
in several London churches. and was appointed conductor of the oratorio 
concerts at St. James’s and Exeter halls, and in 1872 succeeded Gounod as 
conductor of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. In 1875 Mr. Barnby 
was appointed director of a musical institution at Bton. The 
Musical Society was founded in 1878 for the production of works not 
generally known, and Mr. Barnby was its first conductor, continuing at 
this post till 1886. In that year he was made conductor at the Royal 
Academy of Music, to succeed Mr. Shakespeare. He subsequently became 
director of the Guildhall School of Music. He the honor of 
knighthood in 1892. He was the author of a great number of choral works 
that have had His 
‘Rebekah’ was produced in 1870. One of the most widely 
part song, ‘Sweet and Low.’ 


London 


received 


oratorio of 
known isthe 


a considerable degree of popularity. 


NEWS was received in this city on January 25 of the death at his home in 
England of Alexander Macmillan, the founder of the publishing house of 
Macmillan & Co. Alexander Macmillan was born of humble 
the Island of Arran, Scotland, in 1815. He left his father’s barren farm to 
begin life as a schoolmaster in a village near Paisley. In 1843 
place in the London publishing house of which his elder brother Daniel 
was a clerk, and remainec there for four years onaslender salary. Thenhe 
and Daniel set up a book-shop of their own in Aldersgate Street., purchased 
a small business at Cambridge, and became booksellers to the university. 
They prospered, and two years later established their London publishing 


parentage in 


he gaineda 


house, which steadily increased in importance and extent of business. 
Upon the death of Daniel Macmillan, in 1857, Alexander assumed the 
management, and continued in it until about ten years ago, when he re- 
linquished the duties to enjoy the leisure of his later years. Five years 


after his retirement he was stricken with progressive paralysis. 


Zhe Sunday Magazine, London, says of Ian Maclaren: ‘It is rather 
startling to learn that the Rev. John Watson, the Presbyterian minister, 
the creator of ‘Drumtochty,’ is nota Scotchman at all. He was born in 
Manningtree, Essex, so that he is not even a North-countryman. tut he 
was educated in Perth, Stirling, and Edinburgh, and his first parish was 
Logiealmond, a village between Perth and Crieff, which is the original of 
‘Drumtochty.’ He only stayed three years in the parish, It is twenty 
years since he quitted it for a southern charge, and it was only the other 


day that on the appeal of Dr. Robertson-Nicoll he resurrected his reminis- 
cences in the story which has obtained such a world-wide celebrity. 
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SCIENCE. 


CAN WE HEAR WITHOUT HEARING? 


HE affirmative of this paradoxical question is practically 
maintained by Prof. W. Romaine Newbold in Zhe Popu- 
lar Science Monthly (January), in one of a series of articles on 
“Suggestibility and Kindred Phenomena.” In cases where a 
sound, for instance, is not heard because the attention is taken up 
with something else, he regards it as making an impression on 
the “subconsciousness”—that is, it produces a change in the brain 
substance, and a corresponding mental state, but both the change 
and the state remain isolated, and are not brought into relation 
with the rest of the system, so that the sound in one sense is 
heard, but in another quite unheard. This position can be bet- 
ter understood from a few paragraphs from Professor Newbold’s 
article, which we quote below. He says: 


“TI am sitting in a chair and reading an interesting story; the 
clock strikes and Ido not hear it. Why? There are only four 
possible theories. We must suppose that the air vibrations strike 
the ear-drum and are propagated through the ear-bones and 
lymph to the auditory nerve. Then either (1) the physical proc- 
ess is blocked at some point between the terminal filaments of the 
auditory nerve in the inner ear and its origin in the cortex; or (2) 
the irritation reaches the cortex, but fails to awaken any cortical 
process; or (3) it awakens a cortical process which is unaccom- 
panied by any mental state; or (4) it awakens both a cortical 
process and a mental state. For the first of these alternatives 
there is no evidence. On the contrary, since I hear the clock 
strike if Iam expecting it, and since all theories require us to 
regard expectation as dependent upon cortical processes, if any 
mental phenomena are, we must look to the cortex for the ex- 
planation and not to the peripheral machinery. The second 
alternative is conceivable, but there is no direct evidence for it 
and there is some against it. It is frequently possible, for exam- 
ple, to awaken by hypnotic suggestion a memory of the event 
which was not consciously experienced, and, as memory depends 
upon the traces left by earlier experiences in the cortex, it would 
seem to follow that there must have been a cortical disturbance. 
The third alternative is more probable. There is reason for be- 
lieving that any cortical process must attain a certain degree of 
intensity before its mental concomitant comes into being at all, 
and perhaps the existence of other active processes prevents its 
attaining that degree of intensity.” 


Professor Newbold now proceeds to the fourth supposition, 
namely, that there is both the brain-charge and the mental state 
corresponding toa sound. He discusses this as follows: 


“We would then assume, in the case under consideration, that 
the cortical process in the auditory center generated a sound. 
But how is this to be reconciled to the testimony of consciousness 
that I heard no sound? 

“Well, it may be that I did hear it, but instantly forgot it, so 
that my present memory of that period contains no trace of it. 
That this frequently happens there can be no doubt, but there are 
many curious phenomena which require a further assumption, 
and that further assumption may be thus stated: The sound may 
have existed simply as a solitary sound, all alone, not in my 
consciousness or in the consciousness of any one, but as a bare 
mental event, related to my consciousness much as a sound in 
your consciousness is related to mine. It is not an easy concep- 
tion to grasp, for our mental life always consists of many ele- 
ments, and it would seem that this multiplicity is essentially in- 
volved in our notion of consciousness. Yet occasionally we have 
experiences which belp us in forming the conception of a mental 
state existing outside a personal consciousness. I remember a 
trifling operation upon the eye which I once underwent. For a 
few seconds my consciousness seemed reduced to one element— 
a flood of frightful pain, which was not in my eye but seemed to 
pervade my whole being, to the almost complete exclusion of all 
else. Again, under nitrous oxid, my consciousness seemed re- 
duced to something so rudimentary as to be wholly indescribable. 
I have heard of many similar experiences. 

“Without pronouncing upon the relative merits of the last two 
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hypotheses I shall develop some of the logical implications of the 
latter. A state such as I have described, supposed to exist with- 
in my head, so to speak, but outside my consciousness, may be 
described as subconscious. There are, then, two conceivable 
ways in which a mental state may vanish from the upper con- 
sciousness. ‘The cortical process upon which it depends may die 
away; it then perishes absolutely; or the cortical process may 
be dissociated from the system underlying the total consciousness 
and yet remain active, thus giving rise to a subconscious state. 
. . . Subconscious ideas and sensations must be capable of devel- 
opment in intensity and in perfection of finish, so to speak; must 
be able to awaken associated ideas, to produce bodily movements, 
to affect secretion and other metabolic processes. It would ap- 
pear possible that the dissociated processes underlying them may 
suddenly effect union with the upper system, thus intruding the 
subconscious state into the upper consciousness. When it does 
not actually effect union it is conceivable that some of its results, 
such as its associated ideas or emotional consequents, may appear 
in the upper consciousness. It is also conceivable that its mere 
existence may disturb the normal tension of the cortical activi- 
ties .. . and thus affect the upper consciousness. A mental 
state supposed to be thus growing and working subconsciously 
has been happily termed by Pierre Janet a mental parasite or 
neoplasm. For all these inferences, which I have stated as de- 
ductions from the hypothesis that there exist mental states disso- 
ciated from the normal conciousness, there is a great deal of 
direct evidence, and it is upon an inductive study of that evidence 
that the hypothesis is based; but the limitations of space prevent 
my giving concrete illustrations.” 


A SAVAGE WITH A TAIL. 


ROM time to time travelers have reported that they have 
heard of races of tailed men far in the interior of Africa or 
Asia. Once in awhile one says that he has seen such a man. 
But all these stories have now been surpassed by that of a 
Frenchman, M. D’Enjoy, who asserts that he has not only seen 
a savage with a tail, but has talked to him and felt of his caudal 
appendage. As M. D’Enjoy’s story has been published in the 
Bulletin of the French Geographical Society, we need not apolo- 
gize for inserting it here, tho some will think that it requires cor- 
roborative evidence. It should be noted, however, that the sen- 
sational picture of a wild man with a tail two or three feet long, 
that has recently appeared in a daily paper, represents nothing 
in the French traveler’s story. The “tail” seen by him was but 
a slight prolongation of the backbone, and may have been a de- 
formity such as has been more than once noticed among Euro- 
peans. We translate below so much of M. D’Enjoy’s narrative 
as relates to the caudal appendage. After describing his journey 
through the almost unexplored interior of Cochin China, he says 
that he entered the country of the Mois or barbarians, a people 
of whom those nearest the coast are civilized, while farther inland 
they are quite savage. In the unbroken forest M. D’Enjoy dis- 
covered a village containing but a single habitation, formed like 
a long tunnel made of sticks and leaves. The inhabitants rushed 
off, yelling, and scattered through the woods; but one, who had 
been gathering honey in a tree, was surprised and captured by 
the party. Says M. D’Enjoy: 
“Our prisoner had enormous ankle-bones, sharp like the spurs 
of a cock. 


“His skin was dark, but rather bronzed than black, his voice 
hoarse, his face oval, his nose long, his hair smooth. 

“Large, with erect stature, powerful limbs, and head carried 
high, he looked like a bronze statue. 

“But he had a tail, like a monkey. 

“This discovery stupefied me; I approached him and, to be cer- 
tain that I was not the victim of an illusion, I felt of the caudal 
appendage of the savage. 

“TI proved thus that the vertebral column of the Moi was ex- 
tended beyond his body by three or four vertebre, forming a little 
tail, like that with which fauns are represented. 

“Surprised at my examination, the prisoner turned suddenly 
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and said to me, heaving a long sigh, that all the Mois formerly 
had such appendages. 

““TIt is a proof of my purity of descent,’ said he. 
born of unions contracted with foreigners have no tails. 
in each generation the tail becomes more rare. 

“*Our decadence dates from the day when our king, whose tail 
was three cubits long, was driven from the rich plains, bathed 
by golden rivers, that our ancestors cultivated.’ 

“As he spoke the Moi grew more animated. All at once he 
gave a savage cry that rang through the forest: ‘O-é-o!’ 

“Then he began to weep, and finally, in a monotonous voice 
broken by sobs, he recited to us a long poem. 

“This cry, these burning tears that preceded the recital, as 
well as the sobs that were interspersed, were, without doubt, an 
integral part of the poem. ... 

“Unfortunately the Annamite who acted as my interpreter was 
not equal to his task. 

“TI was greatly vexed; but I had to be content with such ex- 
planation as I could obtain. 

“In the poem, so energetically acted out by the Moi, he was 
telling, it seemed, of a king as agile as a monkey, whose servants 
struck their enemies with their powerful tails."— 7rans/ated for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


‘The Mois 
Alas! 





SOME INTERESTING OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


CLASS of optical illusions in which the apparent length or 
position of lines in a diagram are affected by the direction 

or arrangement of intersecting or neighboring lines is described 
illu- 


sions have long been known and most authorities on the subject 


(La Nature, Paris, January 18) by Emile Javal. These 


have tried their hands at an explanation, but M. Javal’s is pecul- 
iarly simple and general in its application. It may be under- 
stood from the translation of his article given below, with the 


accompanying figures: 


“There are several optical illusions which, it seems to me, de- 
pend on a single principle, which I will explain after describing 
some particular cases. 

“Thirty-five years ago F. Zéllner published a series of designs 
analogous to that of Fig. 1, and since that time numerous learned 
men have given explanations, the more ingenious as they have 
been less exact, of the remarkable phenomenon by which the two 
thick lines of this design, which are rigorously parallel, appear 
to diverge toward the top. 

“In Fig. 2 the same phenomenon appears yet more distinctly, 
but here there is no longer an illusion, for the designer has cor- 
rectly represented a 
building of odd 
shape whose farther 
end is larger than 
that nearer the ob- 
server. <A_ similar 
building of rectan- 
gular shape would 
be represented by 
Fig. 3 in which strict 
perspective has been 
observed. The spec- 
tator has then aright 
to say that the lines 
of Fig. 3 represent 
parallellines. From 
this there is but one 
step to the assertion 
that they ave paral- 
lel and that, conse- 
quently, the similar 
lines of Fig. 2 are 
not parallel (as they 
are in reality). It 
is by an involuntary 
assimilation that we are led to believe that the lines of Fig. 1 are 
not parallel. 

“This experiment recalls to me the misadventure of an artist 
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FIGS. 1, 2, 3.—Illusion of the Parallel Lines. Fic. 
4.—Illusion Regarding the Length of the Lines, 
FIG. 5.—Illusion of the Circles, 
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who, forced by an accident to stay in a country inn and finding 
himself out of money, proposed to pay his bill by painting a sign 
that should represent a diligence stopping before the door of the 
Hétel de la Poste. The innkeeper, before accepting this pay- 
ment, summoned the most expert person in the village in matters 
of carriage-building. ‘The man, who proved to be a wheelwright, 
at once placed one of the 
points of a pair of com- 
passes in the center of the 
diligence-wheel, and with 
the other described a circle 
which differed widely from 
the ellipse traced by the 
painter, saying as he did 
so ‘There. Comment is 
quite unnecessary !’ It goes 
without saying that the 
sign was refused with dis- 
dain. It was useless to 
explain to the wheelwright 
that in perspective a circle 
is represented by an el- 
lipse, and nevertheless a 
child would not have hesi- 
tated in looking at the pic- 
ture, to say that the wheels 
looked round to him, and 
not oval. 

“Every design that rep- 
resents real objects in per- 
spective must alter the dimensions of their lines and angles. 
The result is that, being accustomed to look at real objects, we 
are inclined to make corrections in the images of them that we 
receive—systematic rectifications, whose persistence explains the 
so-called pseudoscopy of Zéllner. 

“Fig. 4 shows a not less striking illusion: to assure ourselves 
that the lines 4 2, CD are exactly equal we must measure them, 
for one looks shorter than the other. 

“Observe Fig. 6; it is difficult to believe that the lines ad and 
cd are precisely equal, for we know that the wardrobe is not 
so high as the ceiling of the room. I beg to call attention to the 
fact that in this picture, the extremities of the line ad touch lines 
similar to those at the extremities of the line A 7 of Fig. 4, and 
that there is the same analogy between the lines CD and cd of 
Figs. 4 and 6. 

“Now it would beeasy to multiply similar examples, and to 
remark that, when we regard the objects that surround us the 
arrangement CD is found most often for vertical lines near us, 
while that of AZ appears oftenest in connection with far-off 
lines like ad and eé of Fig. 6. Then, in our need to know the 
real dimensions and not the apparent size of objects, we are in 
the habit of estimating the lines of the system 4 # as longer than 
those of the system CD, and we keep up this habit when its rea- 
son for existence is no longer present, for instance when we are 
looking at Fig. 4. 

“Dr. Green, of St. Louis (Missouri), has called our attention to 
an interesting illusion shown in Fig. 5. The upper circle seems 
larger than the lower, and the explanation is similar to the pre- 
ceding; we can not help thinking that the design represents 
two paper disks through which has been thrust a pin, serving 
as the axle of two wheels, which, if they were equal, should 
have been represented as unequal in the figure. This experi- 
ment of Green is more striking when instead of one design 
we have two, so arranged that they can be viewed through the 
stereoscope. 

“All these optical illusions and others like them appear to me 
to be explicable thus: 

“When lines traced on a plane are arranged similarly to those 
that the eye is accustomed to meet in the perspective represen- 
tation of objects, the appreciation of the dimensions and positions 
of these lines is falsified by the habitual interpretation evoked by 
the lines thus arranged. 

“All the illusions of which we have been speaking present the 
peculiarity that they disappear almost completely when illumined 
by an instantaneous flash. They increase, on the contrary, when 
the eye is allowed to dwell on them. This fact, which has long 
been well known, adds strength to my explanation.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 
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A BOAT THAT SKIMS THE WAVES. 


OETS often talk about boats that skim lightly o’er the water, 
but they do so only by poetic license. All ordinary boats 
float; that is, they are immersed in the water to such a depth that 
their own weight is balanced by that of the displaced liquid. But 
a boat recently invented by Harvey D. Williams, and described 
by him in Zhe Sibley Journal of Mechanical Engineering, actu- 
ally skims or skips over the water on the principle of a skipping- 
stone or of the flat-bottomed boat that slides down a chute into 
the water at ConeyIsland. Mr. Williams calls his boat a“ hydro- 
plane,” and he has just constructed a successful model of it, on 
which 7he Engineering Magazine (January) comments as fol- 
lows : 


“At first the idea of such a craft might appear absurd; but a 
moment’s reflection will enable the reader to comprehend that 
this principle not only can be made to furnish amusement, but 
might develop into an important mode of marine attack and de- 
fense. A small vessel of this kind carrying dynamite and run- 
ning amuck among an enemy’s fleet would be a very disturbing 
element in maneuvering. In these times, when new and impor- 
tant applications which once would have been pronounced ‘ab- 
surd’ are a matter of almost daily record, we must be careful not 
to use the word too freely.” 


Mr. Williams describes his model as a paper-board tube, which 
forms the body of the craft and conceals the motive power. This 
power consists of short rubber bands which actuate spoon-shaped 
paddles made of sheet aluminum. His description continues as 
follows: 


“‘Fastened underneath the paper tube are two planes, 15 K 2% 
in., which are placed equidistant from the center of gravity and 
inclined upward and forward at an angle of 6°. When placed in 
the water, the model sinks to about the middle of the tube, and, 
on releasing the paddles, it moves rapidly forward, raising itself 
until planes are on the surface, where it skims along in a straight 
line a distance of forty or fifty feet. Waves of length less than 
one half or one third the length of the model appear to have little 
effect on its working, and ripples are rather beneficial than other- 
wise. ‘They assist by catching the air and carrying it under the 
planes, where it spreads out into thin bubbles, thus materially 
reducing the skin resistance. It is only when the waves become 
so large that the craft is unable to preserve its horizontal position 
that the speed is noticeably effected. 

“This principal resistance encountered by the hydroplane is the 
skin resistance, the wave-making and eddy resistance being 
reduced toalmost nothing. When we recall that the resistance of 
ships at from twenty to twenty-five miles per hour is due one 
half to skin resistance and one half to wave-making, we can form 
some idea of the saving that may possibly be effected by largely 
doing away with the latter.” 


THE REPORTED PHOTOGRAPHY OF HIDDEN 
OBJECTS. 


O more news has been received regarding the reported use 
in photography, by Professor Réntgen of Wiirzburg Uni- 
versity, of some form of radiation that will pass freely through 
certain substances that are usually opaque and will be stopped by 
others. No accounts of experiments have yet been contributed 
to the scientific journals, and the experimenter doubtless does not 
consider his work to be yet in such shape that it can be profitably 
laid before his coworkers. Meanwhile the current popular scien- 
tific periodicals comment variously on the newspaper reports. 
The Scientific American makes the following remarks: 


“There have been received from Europe by cable very insuffi- 
cient accounts of a discovery attributed to Professor Réntgen, of 
Wiirzburg University. By the use of a radiant state of matter 
tube, a Crookes tube, it is stated that he has succeeded in obtain- 
ing photographic effects through opaque objects. It has long 
been known that ether-waves of long period would pass through 
matter opaque to short waves, and that such ascreen asis afforded 
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by a plate of blackened rock salt will sift out short waves, while 
long waves pass through it. In some unexplained way Professor 
Réntgen, it is claimed, has succeeded in affecting the sensitive 
plate with waves which had passed through an opaque body. 
Metals cutting off all rays alike would produce a shadow, so that 
a metallic object in a box or embedded in the human system 
could be made to give some kind of an image. The operations 
are said to have been conducted without a lens, entirely by 
shadow. 

“This is about the substance of the reports. It is yet too soon 
to indulge in the wild possibilities that have been suggested for 
the process. When the details reach us, the process will proba- 
bly prove to be of scientific rather than of practical interest.” 


Sctence comments on the news in the following language: 


“The Vienna Presse, the London Standard, and other daily 
papers report what purports to be an extraordinary discovery by 
Professor Réntgen. It is claimed that he has found that the 
ultra-violet rays from a Crookes’s vacuum-tube penetrate wood 
and other organic substances, whereas metals, bones, etc., are 
opaque to them. It is said that he has thus photographed the 
bones in the living body, which would be one of the most impor- 
tant advances that has ever been made in surgery. ‘The photo- 
graphs have been sent to Vienna and are in the hands of Profes- 
sor Bolzmann, who has, it is said, accepted the discovery, tho he 
has not succeeded in his attempt to repeat the experiment. In 
spite of apparently absurd statements concerning the action of 
the ultra-violet rays, it is not impossible that substances such as 
metals, which are good conductors of heat, should absorb the 
ultra-violet rays, while substances such as wood, which are bad 
conductors of heat, should transmit them. Professor Réntgen is 
professor of physics at Wiirzburg, and any experiments pub- 
lished by him would be accepted without hesitation.” 





EDISON’S ELECTRIC ENGINES OF WAR. 


HE wonderful electric engines of war with which Thomas 

A. Edison, if we are to believe the interviews published in 

some of the daily papers, proposes to hurl to destruction whole 
armies of invaders at once, are regarded by critics with varied 
emotions. Foreigners are inclined to criticize them seriously, or 
at least to speak as if they believed them seriously intended. 
Edison’s compatriots, on the other hand, are quizzical, and some 
openly hint that the great inventor has been having sport with too 


credulous reporters. The device that has, perhaps, attracted 


most comment is the machine by which water charged with elec- 
tricity at a potential of 5,000 volts is to be projected to a great 
distance, sweeping away whole armies like chaff. Of this a con- 
tributor of ZL’ £tzncelle Electrigue, M. Hess, writes as follows: 


“The efficiency of this army-sweeper depends only on a miser- 
able question of ballistics. Can water be thrown in mass toa 
distance of several miles, or will it be scattered into mist before 
reaching its objective point? For my part, I do not see the 
danger, in either case, that an enemy would run from this new 
kind of moist artillery. Either the water will disperse in drops, 
and then . . . the total electric capacity of the drops will be much 
less than that of the same quantity of water in mass, and the 
electric potential will thus decrease, so that the enemy will re- 
ceive only a refreshing shower, or again, on the other hypothesis, 
the liquid’ projectile, which the mere contact of a branch of a tree 
would suffice to deprive of its electric charge, will reach the end 
of its path before it is scattered, and wil! be assuredly less danger- 
ous than the stone bullets of our ancestors. 

“The bold American hopes perhaps to obtain a jet of water 
several miles long, and that would be truly a very pretty feat for 
apump. But has he realized that his machine (cannon, pump, or 
what not) must be carefully insulated from the ground, which for 
a field-piece would present several difficulties >” 


A correspondent of 7he Electrical World, signing himself 
“Electrician,” comments on the same subject in the following 
words: 


“Tf I were a commander of 10,000 men, I would take two of the 
10,000, leave the rest behind, and dress these two in suits made 
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of metal and with shoes having metallic soles, in order {P obtain 
good electrical contact with the ground; then I would advance 
with my army of two men, each armed with a rapid-fire gun, and 
when within squirting distance of the fort, we would pass through 
the 20,000-volt electric water-shower uninjured, and capture the 
fort and the twenty-five men in it with the army of only two men 
and two guns. 

“ Against men not thus protected the plan of Mr. Edison might, 
but for a few practical reasons, prove effective. The resistance 
of a two-inch stream of water, I find in reference to a text-book, 
to be but little over 100 ohms per foot, and the resistance of salt 
water is probably not over 50 ohms per foot of stream. Conse- 
quently, with such a stream thrown a distance of 300 feet, and 
having in circuit the voltage named, aman could receive sufficient 
current to place him ors du combat, provided he possessed some 
means of confining the water to his person until the current had 
done its work; otherwise the electricity, rather than pass through 
the subject’s body, might be inclined to escape to earth va his 
dripping clothing and the water falling on the ground in his im- 
mediate vicinity. Even were the subject so equipped as to con- 
strain the greater part of the current to pass through his body, a 
slight defect in insulation with respect to the water on the other 
side of the nozzle would nullify his efforts to die an electrical 
death—and it would seem no small matter to insulate against 
20,000 volts a sufficient body of water (not counting the pumping- 
apparatus) to defend a fort after the proposed plan.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Some Advice about Diet.—In speaking of the lectures 
of Mrs. Rorer on cookery, 7e J/edical Record, New York, Jan- 
uary 18, makes the following remarks: ‘“ While we are not quite 
sure that all the lady says will be accepted by sanitarists and 
professional hygienists, yet she undoubtedly throws off some 
sparks of wisdom which ought to illumine wide areas in this dys- 
peptic country. Potatoes, as we understand Mrs. Rorer, are little 
better than poison if eaten in any excess. One potato a day 
seems to be the Rorer limit. Medical experience, in a measure, 
confirms the fact that the potato is not the best type of vegetable 
for brain-workers—at least, for the neurotic type of individual— 
tho it does well enough for those who work outdoors all day. _To 
eat pickles is to show a lack of education, according to the Rorer 
gospel. To eat them in this country rather shows that the person 
is in a stage of agolescence, or is suffering from certain hysterical 
tendencies. Pickles and candy seem to be the two things to which 
the nervous activity of maturing young people naturally tend. 
To eat them shows rather a lack of balance than of training. 
Cooked apples are more easily digested, but not so good for the 
health, says the lady. The sugar in fruit is digestible, but the 
sugar of commerce is an abomination. Oatmeal is a valuable 
food if cooked for three hours and well masticated, and all 
starchy foods must be cooked for hours. These are truths which 
medical experience abundantly corroborates. Dr. McCall Ander- 
son, for example, states that oatmeal, which causes eruptions and 
pruritus 1n some people, can be eaten without any unpleasant 
results if it is cooked for three or four hours. Cabbage and 
onions meet approval, provided they are cooked so that they have 
no odor. When there is odor they are ruined for food. And the 
art of cooking them without odor consists in keeping them in 
water that is just below the boiling-point. Mrs. Rorer seems to 
think that Welsh rarebits are better and more digestible than 
bread and butter, and she herself eats one every day for junch.” 


Early Rising as a Cause of Insanity.—That consid- 
erable portion of the human species that finds it difficult to cut 
short its morning slumbers will rejoice greatly at the opinion of 
Dr. Talcott of the State Insane Asylum at Middletown, N. Y., 
that early rising may induce braindisease. The British Medical 
Journal, which agrees with Dr. Talcott in regarding the fate of 
the early worm as a direct consequence of his wakeful habits, 
comments as follows on his opinions: “Some time ago we showed 
cause why early rising, instead of being a virtue as unscientific 
moralists have taught us, should be considered a mischievous 
practise condemned by sound physiology as well as by the natu- 
ral instinct of mankind. It now appears—if we are to believe an 
American specialist in mental disease—that, in stating the case 
against early rising, we did not gofar enough. Dr. Selden H. 
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Talcott, of Middletown, N. Y., has recently called attention to 
the relative frequency with which farmers and their families be- 
come insane. The cause of this, we learn, has hitherto teen 
thought to be the isolation of their lives, the hard work they have 
to do, and perhaps the excessive use of ‘pie’ and potatoes. In- 
sanity in this country has been attributed to almost everything 
from tea-drinking to the reading of tracts, but the influence of the 
potato as an etiological factor is new to us. Prehaps our Irish 
brethren may be able to enlighten us on the point. As to ‘pie’ 
—well, we have seen pies the chemical products of which we 
could easily believe would ‘work like madness in the blood’ of 
any one rash enough toeatthem. Dr. Talcott, however, believes 
that insanity among the bucolic class of the population is mostly 
due to the inhuman hours at which they are in the habit of getting 
up. Possibly some may be disposed to think that early rising is 
rather a frimd facie evidence of insanity than a cause of it, but, 
without going so far as this, we take it that most alienists will 
agree that the foolish feeling of superior virtue which the habit of 
early rising is apt to engender is akin to the exalted mental state 
which often precedes what Auguste Comté (speaking of himself) 
called a crise cérébrade [a cerebral crisis]. Medical psychologists 
have a true collector’s enthusiasm for new species, and we hope 
that what we venture to call ‘matutinal mania’ may find a place 
in the next classification of mental diseases that may be proposed.” 


Saltness of Sea Air.—‘M. E. Chaix, of the Geneva Soci- 
ety of Physics and Natural History,” says the Revue Scientifique, 
January 11, wishing to find out whether in calm weather the air of 
the sea-shore contains an appreciable quantity of sea salt, made 
several experiments in Jersey last August. In each experiment 
he caused by means of an aspirator, a thousand liters [30 cubic 
feet] of air to pass through a solution of nitrate of silver. In 
every case there was not the least cloudiness of the solution, 
proving that the air contained no salt. This is not at all surpri- 
sing. It is well known that the air contains salt only when the 
wind carries off mechanically salt spray from the wave-crests; 
the salt of sea-water can not evaporate intothe atmosphere. The 
evident conclusion is that, to obtain the beneficial action of sea- 
air, we must go where the air is sufficiently agitated by the wind 
to continually hold sea-water in suspension. It is not enough, 
then, for the invalid to go to Brittany or some such calm shore, 
we should prefer rather somewhat more windy coasts, as those of 
Picardy and Normandy, where the air is almost always charged 
with saline particles raised from the sea by the wind. Such 
localities are infinitely more beneficial and active.”— 7vans/lated 
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SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SIGHT IN SPIDERS.—Professor and Mrs. Peckham, of Wisconsin, who have 
for some time been engaged in an interesting study of spiders, have proved 
by their experiments that these creatures ‘“‘see their prey (which consists 
of small insects) when it is motionless up to a distance of five inches; that 
they see insects in motion at much greater distances; and that they see 
each other distinctly up to at least twelve inches. The observations on 
blinded spiders and the numerous instances in which spiders which were 
close together, and yet out of sight of each other, showed that they were 
unconscious of each other’s presence render any other explanation of their 
action unsatisfactory. Sight guides them, not smell.”’ 


EFFECT OF HIGH PRESSURES ON WOOD.- 
than hard wood under pressure,”’ 


‘*Soft wood becomes stronger 
says The Railway Review. ‘* The case of 
a block of Oregon pine, taken from the middle of an upright which formed 
a part of the timber support in the Comstock mine for twelve years, gives 
an example of the effect of heavy pressure on wood fiber. It is so hard 
that it can not be cut with a knife, and one of its sides is polished from the 
squeezing it has undergone. Yellow pine from the lower levels of the 
Comstock has been so compressed by the enormous weight that its density 
exceeds that of lignum vite.” 


ACCORDING to Zhe Medical Record, a French biologist, Dr. Giard, has 
experimentally produced extra toes on a Spanish salamander by placing it 
ina glass globe half filled with water. “In attempts to keep the head 
above water the toes are gradually worn away. If now aquatic plants are 
placed in the globe upon which the feet can rest, so that effort is no longer 
required, and an abundance of food is given, the toes regenerate with 
surprising rapidity and degree. In one case where there were previously 
but four toes on the front feet, six developed and one of the hind toes 
became bifid.”’ 


ELECTRIC FANS IN WINTER.—‘“ Storekeepers troubled in winter-time 
with frosted windows will find,” says 7he Electrical World, “‘thatthrough 
ventilation, by means of electric fans, this source of annoyance may be 
obviated. In some cities the electric fan is beginning to be extensively 
used for that purpose.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DOMINATION OF GERMAN THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


ROTESTANTS everywhere have the best reasons in the 
world for watching closely the development of theological 
thought in Germany, for the questions at stake are nothing less 
than the fundamental and cardinal principles of historic Protes- 
tantism. So says Prof. George H. Schodde in the February 
Homiletic Review, to which he contributes a paper on “ Theolog- 
ical Thought in Germany.” Professor Schodde introduces his 
subject by saying that the methods and 
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and could consequently be really studied only by a true believer, 
is indeed not shared by the conservative section of German uni- 
versity men and the church at large, but is certainly the control- 
ling idea everywhere else. While the personal and even heartfelt 
piety of not a few of the German liberal and more liberal theolog- 
ians can not be called into question, it is certain that currently 
this is not considered a necessary requirement for good work in 
this department. The aim is the investigation of the facts and 
teachings of the Bible and theology according to the scientific 
methods obtaining in other departments of scholarship.” 


Referring to the character of the problems in the forefront of 
theological debate in Germany, and the manner and spirit in 
which the contest is carried on, Professor Schodde says: 








manners, ideas and ideals, of German f 
scholars are without doubt the most pow- 
erful factor and force in the development 
of the Protestant religious and theological 
thought of the age; that Germany is the 
storm-center of the theological unrest 
characteristic of our times; that in Ger- 
many university-thought almost monopo- 
lizes the leadership, and these universities 
have in recent years become more and 
more the models and guides for the pro- 
gressive thinkers throughout the Protes- 
tant world. He suggests that a glance at 
the ups and downs of biblical criticism in 
late years will show that practically every- 
where this ascendency and leadership of 
Germany is a recognized fact, and asserts 
that the entire system of modern biblical 








“Not the accidentals and externals of 
the Christian system, but the fundamen- 
tals and life principles constitute the sub- 
jects of discussion. In biblical criticism 
the truthfulness and character of the Old 
Testament, and to a less degree of the 
New, are at stake. Not the adoption in 
itself of new views on the origin or his- 
tory of this or that book, such as the doc- 
umentary theory of the Pentateuch, the 
Deutero-Isaiac authorship of Is. 40-66, 
the Maccabean date of Daniel, the post- 
Exilic origin of the bulk of the Psalms, 
has proved a rock of offense to the positive 
and evangelical classes; for even their 
representative men, as did a Delitzsch, 
while holding fast and firm to the Scrip- 
tures as arevelation and the history of a 

“revelation, have accepted such literary 
theories. But rather the characterization 
of parts of the Scriptures as untruthful 
reports and prejudiced and biased ac- 








criticism, in spirit, method, and results, 
is to all intents and purposes a product of 
Germany’s scholarship, to which the scholars of other nations, 
apt pupils tho they may have been, have done little more than to 
render handmaid service. We quote: 


oar 


This state of affairs is not at all accidental. Its explanation 
is found in the fact that the modern ideal of scientific research 
and of detail specialism is found realized to a greater degree in 
Germany than elsewhere; and this especially in the department 
of theological thought. Whatever we may think of the merits or 
demerits of some of the theories advanced by the theologians of 
that country, certain it is that nowhere else is there found such a 
wealth of exact learning, such limitless patience in the pursuit of 
the details, and such a high conception of the mission of the 
scholar to search for truth for its own sake without any consider- 
ation of its practical bearings, as is there to be found. The code 
of the ethics of scholarship is nowhere higher than in the ‘land of 
authors and thinkers,’ as the Germans with pardonable pride call 
themselves. Not the compiler of even the best works; not he 
who merely gathers, garners, and rearranges what others have 
discovered, is entitled to the rank of ascholar; but only he who 
by independent research has added to the sum-total of human 
knowledge by bringing to light new data and facts or by correct- 
ing old error is, by the consensus of competent judges, admitted 
to the charmed circle. While it can not be denied that in some 
cases this ideal has given a sensationalistic character to some 
phases of German learned research, the ambition to produce 
something new at all hazards leading to hasty hypotheses, it is 
equally certain that this high canon has led to the development 
of the finest exact scholarship the world has seen.” 


For the theologian, says Professor Schodde, the all-controlling 
idea in his researches is the “ Wéssenschaftlichkeit,” or spirit of 
investigation. He further says on this point: 


“Theology is a science—a part and portion of the great body of 
human sciences, to be studied objectively and without requiring, 
on the part of the student, any personal adherence, any further 
than as the student of any science should be an enthusiastic lover 
of his specialty. This position, implying a rejection of the defini- 
tion of former generations, that theology was a habitus practicus 


PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 


counts, making them in reality /raude- 
spie, together with a naturalistic recone 
struction of the Scriptural religion as to its origin, character, 
and history, had created the impassable gulf between the old and 
the new school. The character of the Scriptures, especially of 
the Old Testament, the Bible of Christ and His disciples, is in 
biblical criticism really the point at issue. In the history of 
dogmas, or still better of the earliest development of the Chris- 
tian church, the problems are of equal importance. Whether the 
later Christianity, as represented in the later books of the New 
Testament, is really and truthfully a normal development from 
the original teachings of Christ, is certainly a question deeply 
fundamental. In more liberal German critical circles the influ- 
ence of the Greek Zez¢gezs¢t in remodeling, not only formally but 
also materially, the originally Judaistic character of primitive 
Christianity, finds many friends, and has won advocates elsewhere, 
e.g., in the person of the late Professor Hatch. Only a year or 
two ago the question as to the biblical character of several of the 
propositions of the Apostles’ Creed—notably the words ‘Con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary’—shook the 
German church from center to circumference. Just at present 
the denial by professors at Bonn of all historical basis for the 
story of the Patriarchs in Genesis, and the claim that the Lord’s 
Supper was not originally instituted as a memorial rite, have 
again called conservative Germany to arms. For a number of 
years the tenets of the Ritschl school, which by conservative men 
are claimed to be ‘an emptying of the contents of positive Chris- 
tianity,’ and which certainly do deny the fundamentals of the 
eternal divine nature of Christ, the Atonement, and the like, have 
engaged the attention of German thinkers. This list of leading 
problems easily shows that in German theological thought the 
very living and life-giving truths of positive Christianity are in 
front in the arena of discussion and debate.” 

Reminding us that no estimate of the theological thought of 
Germany is just or fair that does not sharply distinguish between 
the liberal and liberalizing tendencies so prominent in many uni- 
versity circles, and the thorough conservatism that prevails in 
the churches and people of the land, Professor Schodde says that 
the critical and destructive positions maintained by many of the 
theological teachers in biblical, historical, and dogmatical matters 
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may represent the views of a portion of the church at large, but 
only of a comparatively small portion; that on the whole the 


Protestant Church of Germany is evangelical to the core, and both 
pulpit and pew on the whole are positive and conservative. 





DANGER OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 


LATE number of the London Sunday-School Chronicle 
contained an article on the ‘Dangers of Public Praying,” 
declaring that Christ never organized a prayer-meeting, and that 
the habit of public prayer was not followed by Christ himself. 
These statements, even if fact, remarks the New York Odserver, 
would not be conclusive against the custom of public petition, 
since Christ never wore a robe, attended a committee meeting, 
wrote an editorial, or did any one of a hundred things which 7%e 
Sunday-School Chronicle would admit constitute convenient or 


admissible practises. Zhe Observer continues: 


“But the statements of 7he Chronicle are not fact, since we 
may not forget Christ's prayer in the upper room, His repeated 
giving of thanks, and earnest injunctions and promises regarding 
prayer, nor the circumstance—by no means a merely casual or 
ordinary one—that when the disciples were engaged in united 
prayer the Spirit was poured forth in wonderful power. ‘Then, 
too, there is that standing promise of blessing upon the two or 
three gathered together in Christ’s name—a figure representing, 
we may say, the spiritual quorum. 

“We fear that our London contemporary, in its efforts after 
journalistic novelty, has imitated the doctors who, unable to dis- 
cover new remedies, have determined to distinguish themselves 
by the invention of new diseases. The Sunday-School Chronicle 
has invented a new spiritual danger. It is true, as it observes, 
that the exercise of public prayer tends somewhat to self- 
consciousness in the leader, and that there is a continual menace 
to real spiritual life in ‘the pride which too often is engendered 
by the prominence of position which fluency of speech insures for 
men and women in religious communities,’ while in small relig- 
ious bodies especially the ability to pray well is often taken as the 
sure token of a right spiritual condition, to the disparagement of 
silent brethren who are cruelly misjudged because of an inability 
to pray out loud. 

“And there is, of course, danger that the fluent petitioner will, 
like the Pharisee in the temple, pray ‘with himself’ rather than 
with his Maker—or that he will more probably content himself 
with praying out well-balanced sentences to his hearers, after the 
fashion of the noted New England divine who was famous for his 
ability to utter the most elegant prayers ever addressed to a Bos- 
ton audience. 

“But the prayer-meeting is not yet obsolete, nor even obso- 
lescent, even tho the paper just quoted from asserts that such 
gatherings ‘are more a means of religious excitation than of 
spiritual exaltation.’ There are prayer-meetings and prayer- 
meetings; all petitions are not equally to edification; there is 
danger of abuse in prayer as in the use of any other good gift of 
God—but believers who slight the privileges of public worship 
and testimony are simpl-’ disregarding a plain Scriptural com- 
mand to neglect not the .ssembling of themselves together. The 
devil will never fear a church that stays at home to pray.” 








Church Disunion More Nominal than Real.— 
“Unity may exist under different names and forms. There is 
more real sympathy and cooperation among Christian denomina- 
tions than ever before. All recognize in each other the divine 
image and acommon kinship. The Christian life is the same in 
Methodists or in Episcopalians as it is in Presbyterians or in 
3aptists. The divisions of Christendom are not such terrible 
things as are sometimes pictured. They are more nominal than 
real. There are variations in doctrine, order, and practise, but 
these do not affect either the vital or the spiritual union which 
subsists in the entire brotherhood. Jesus’s prayer, that they ‘all 


may be one,’ has always been heard, and always will be, as long 
as His church in different branches is under the dominance of the 
Holy Ghost. Christians are coming closer together, not in its 
organization, but in spirit, in life, and in cooperation, and this 
attainment is better than any mere nominal or formal unification.” 
—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 
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BAPTISM OF POLYGAMOUS CONVERTS. 


NE of the delicate and troublesome questions which arose 
before the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, North, related to a request received from the Synod of 
India asking the Assembly to leave the decision as to the admis- 
sion or exclusion of any polygamist convert to the ultimate 
authority of the church courts in India, where alone, it was 
claimed, all the facts in each particular case could be known, 
The chief point was the contention of the members of the Synod 
of India that in some few and special cases polygamous converts 
ought to be received into the church without being required to 
abandon at once all but one of their wives and families. ‘The 
enforcement of such a general rule, it was said, would sometimes 
result in bringing much necessary hardship and misery upon 
worthy people. The Synod did not ask, of course, for the liberty 
to sanction a polygamous marriage contracted after entrance into 
the church, nor to sanction such marriages contracted at any time 
except in a few special cases where the conditions seemed to 
justify such action. It was also agreed by the Synod of India 
that if polygamous converts were thus permitted to be received, 
they would be debarred from holding any office in the church. 
The request was strongly opposed in the General Assembly, and 
the result was that the request from India was refused. This re- 
fusal was based partly on the ground of the difficulty and danger 
of making such an amendment to the constitution and book of 
Discipline of the Presbyterian Church as would allow the General 
Assembly to grant the request of the Synod of India in legal 
form. Interest in this subject is revived by a long letter which 
Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., author of “The Light of the World,” 
writes to Zhe Herald and Presbyter from Landour, India, ex- 
plaining and defending the action of the Synod of which he isa 
member. 


Among other things Dr. Kellogg says: 


“I should add that in asking the liberty of ultimate jurisdiction 
and decision in all such cases, the Synod of India would or no 
account be understood as expressing a judgment as to what the 
principles of New-Testament law may require in other mission- 
fields. For the assumption that polygamy is one and the same 
thing everywhere, is a grave mistake. From the testimony of 
former Allegheny students of mine, and many other friends, in 
various mission-fields, I am convinced that polygamy, tho always 
and everywhere an evil, and on no account to be perpetuated in 
the Christian Church, is morally considered a very different thing 
in different countries. In Africa, for instance, I think that I for 
one should look on that horrible concubinage which is there mis- 
called marriage, as absolutely compelling the refusal of church- 
membership till all but one was put away.” 

Referring to a previous article in 7he Herald and Presbyter, 
criticizing the proposal of the Synod, Dr. Kellogg writes: 

“Even were it not improbable that thirty-six out of forty-three 
of your ministers and elders in India should have gone so griev- 
ously astray, and be entertaining so lax views concerning polyg- 
amy and the sanctity of monogamic marriage, as your article 
suggests, how about the women of the church? Surely, they, at 
least, are likely to be sound on the question of monogamy, and 
to have no fondness for polygamy, whether in Utah or in India. 
How, then, shall the fact be explained that when the thirty-six 
married and unmarried missionary ladies present in that meeting 
of Synod took a vote among themselves, to ascertain their posi- 
tion, as a body, in this matter, a// dut three—and of these, one 
only about two weeks in India—voted their agreement with the 
position of Synod as set forth in that memorial, namely, that in 
some cases it would be unjust and cruel, and therefore contrary 
to the Spirit of Christ, to insist that, as a condition of baptism, 
a polygamist applicant should banish all wives but one from his 
roof.” 


The 
Herald and Presbyter argues that under no circumstances or con- 


In an editorial reply following Dr. Kellogg’s letter, 


ditions would the admission of a polygamist intothe Presbyterian 
Church be allowable or defensible. It says: 


“That only a few polygamists are seeking admission to the 
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churches makes no difference in the principle. The church which 
receives even one, and allows him to live in polygamy, abandons 
its testimony against the sin of polygamy. If a thing is sinful, 
the difference between tolerating it ‘as a universal rule’ and 
tolerating it in special cases is simply one of extent. If polyg- 
amy is ‘always and everywhere an evil, and on no account to be 
perpetuated in the Christian Church,’ the difference between per- 
petuating it in India and in Africa or Utah is not great. 

“In depicting the fate of women whose husbands abandon polyg- 
amy, Dr. Kellogg assumes that they will be left to suffer. We 
should say that any man refusing under such circumstances to 
provide for his wives lacks the evidence of conversion. The 
women must be cared for, and the convert who, cleaving to one 
wife, ceases his relations to others, is the person to care for them. 
If he has the spirit of the Gospel, he will do this. It is easy to 
describe the hardships which would follow the abandonment of 
polygamy by converts and their wives, but an equally strong 
appeal can be made inthe case of other sins. Gamblers and 
saloon-keepers sometimes maintain their families in luxury. To 
give up their business may mean sacrifice and real suffering to 
their families, but this is no reason for receiving men into the 
church with the understanding that they are to continue their sin. 

“There may be questions as to which is the true wife, and 
other questions which require wise handling, but no difficulty can 
justify the church in formally sanctioning polygamy by receiving 
and retaining polygamists as members. Yielding here, it must 
yield at every point where heathen customs and laws antagonize 
Christianity.” 





MEANING OF *“GEHENNA.” 


N a recent issue of 7e Freeman (Baptist, London) note was 
made of the fact that the new railway station at Jerusalem 
stands in the Vale of Hinnom on the exact site of the Gehenna of 
the New-Testament narrative. ‘This locality of filth, it is said, 
and of the “fire that was never quenched” for hundreds of years 
was as well known to the Jews as Newgate Prison and its locality 
istothe Londoner. Zhe Universalist (Chicago) makes this state- 
ment about the location of Gehenna the text for an editorial dis- 
course on the true meaning of that Scriptural term. It says: 


“It would have saved a world of misreading and error if the 
term hell had been kept out of our Scriptures altogether, and the 
proper name Gehenna had beenkeptin. The translators, indeed, 
have only made the plain obscure and the rational absurd in this 
instance. 

“The contention of orthodox teaching that Gehenna was used 
as a symbol of the never-ending punishment of hell, assumes as a 
fact a point which has never been proved and is incapable of 
proof. 

“There is nota single example of the contemporary usage of 
the term in the time of Christ or for two hundred years afterward, 
which bears out the contention of the terrible symbolism which 
recent periods have attached to the word. Gehenna was em- 
ployed in the time of Christ as a symbol of moral corruption and 
wickedness, and it had a well-defined local signification as applied 
to the retributions which came upon the Jewish state. There is 
not a particle of evidence to prove that Jesus in referring to the 
judgment of the valley of Hinnom had any reference whatsoever 
to the future life. The new railway station at Jerusalem might 
properly bear the name of Gee Hinnom, or Hinnom, or even 
Gehenna, but to call it ‘hell,’ attaching the usual signification to 
that word, and giving it thus a meaning which it did not bear in 
the time of Christ, would be an outrage to citizens of Jerusalem 
and an offense to the traveling public, but a still greater outrage 
was perpetrated on the Christian world when Gehenna was trans- 
lated in the New Testament by this hideous and unhistorical word, 
and the historical vale of Hinnom thus made to signify an idea 
which was not in the mind of Christ and is not discoverable in 
the contemporary usage of the Jewish people.” 





THERE is a larger number of Baptist papers in the South than in any 
other section of the Union. Out of twenty-eight religious papers published 
in Texas, fifteen are Baptist; Terfmessee has eleven publications of the same 
persuasion out of a total of thirty-four; Georgia eight in twenty-two; 
Arkansas six in fourteen, and North Carolina six out of eighteen. In 
Massachusetts out of a total of eighty-six religious periodicals only five 
are Baptist. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE POOR. 


N a condition in which all should be absolutely good, would 
there be any poor people? Zhe Advance (Congregational- 

ist, Chicago) says that this question is more curious than practi- 
cal, for in the world, as we have it, and as it will be for long ages 
to come, the race will be divided into the rich and the poor; that 
this results from the laws of nature, or, what is much the same 
thing, from the appointment of God, and that it is written in the 
Law, “The poor shall never cease out of the land;” and in the 


Gospel, “For ye have the poor always with you.” The following 
comment is then made: 


“If then ‘the poor shall never cease out of the land,’ if under 
Christianity their numbers are likely to be relatively larger, even 
granting, what is doubtless true, that their case will grow con- 
stantly better, what shall be done about them? Only one answer 
worth a straw has ever yet been found: they are to have the good 
news preached to them, and the substance of value implied in the 
proclamation is to be conveyed to them. Give them the Gospel 
and they become the poor rich, a vastly happier and more honor- 
able class than the rich poor—rich in possessions but poor toward 
God. Our science of society seems to be slowly coming to this 
wisdom, given at the beginning of our era as proof that Christ 
was the very Messiah. This was not the wisdom of Malthus, to 
quote the sage once more. He would give the poor, not adinner, 
but aditch. ‘Go away, good man,’ said he, ‘the table is full. If 
you come to that, to any ditch that you prefer.’ Here in the last 
days we have again the spirit of the old paganism; the poor are 
not objects of pity, but instruments of lust and ambition. How 
long must we be in learning that the poor, ministered to in love 
and wisdom of the Gospel, become the riches of the social fabric? 

“The criminal blunder of an age dominated by the commercial 
spirit consists in assuming that we can cancel our obligation in 
respect to giving the Gospel to the poor by paying church rates, 
employing a fine quartet, and giving what it costs us nothing to 
give to the common charities. ‘The most conspicuously essential 
thing about a good rich man is that his money is converted into 
Gospel. Neither himself nor his possessions are his own; he is 
consciously a steward. His wealth, be it much or little, is ad- 
ministered in the interest of man. The wants of the poor have 
encumbered his estates, and he is constantly planning to pay his 
debts. Stewardship is the solution of our problems of rich and 
poor, capital and labor, the wise and the unwise, and not some 
pagan device to oppress or annihilate the poor, nor some com- 
munistic scheme to scale possessions down to a dead level, by 
which the souls of men would become equally dead. And this is 
no hardship—except to avarice. What we ourselves are to be- 
come depends in large measure on the use we shall make of the 
poor. If commerce treats the poor as utilities, it becomes hard 
and dehumanized; if culture treats the poor with contempt, it 
becomes narrow, selfish, and punctiliously coarse; a ministry that 
does not minister to the poor is leavened with the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Wealth broadens, strengthens, and 
purifies when it is consecrated; culture dignifies tn proportion to 
its lowliness, and its height is measured by the breadth of its 
sympathies. ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister.’” 





Abatement of Religious Hate.—7%e American Cath- 
oli: News, New York, says: “In Norway we have a notable 
illustration of the vitality of the Catholic Church. In no other 
part of Europe was Catholicity suppressed half so successfully. 
Fifty years ago priests were still banished from the country under 
the pain of death. Catholics were liable to imprisonment, and 
the very name of the church was in contempt. According to 
Bishop Fallize, however, the reaction in favor of Catholicity is 
as strong as the prejudice was violent. At the dedication of a 
Catholic church and hospital at Christiansen, recently, thousands 
of Protestants, including the chief officials of the province, were 
present. At the close of the ceremony a prominent official made 
an address, in which he prayed for Christian unity and the decay 
of religious hate. Bishop Fallize modestly attributes this re- 
markable change of popular sentiment to the influence of the 
nuns, who travel in their religious garb, and are in constant de- 
mand as nurses in Protestant homes. So highly are they es- 


teemed that they are allowed free passage in street-cars and on 
many of the steamship lines.” 
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The Mother of Evangelist Moody.—The aged mother 
of the evangelist Dwight L. Moody died at her home in North- 
field, Mass., on January 26. Mrs. Betsy Holton Moody was in 
her ninety-first year, and is survived by four sons—Isaiah, 
George, Dwight, and Edwin—all living in Northfield, and two 
daughters—Mrs. Cornelia Walker, of Northfield, and Mrs. Lizzie 





MRS. BETSY 


HOLTON MOODY, 


THE MOTHER OF EVANGELIST 


(By courtesy of McClure’s Magazine.) 


MOODY. 


Washburn, of Racine, Wis. Zhe 7vzbune supplemented its notice 
of Mrs. Moody’s death with the following: 

“A certain family Bible in an old farmhouse in Northfield, 
Mass., has the following record: 

Edwin Moody was born November 1, 1800. 
Tuary 5, 1805. Were married January 3, 1828. 


Betsy Holton was born Feb- 


“Both the Moodys and the Holtons were old families in the lit- 
tle mountain town. ‘The latter were among the first settlers of 
the ‘plantation of Northfield,’ which was purchased of the Indians 
in 1673, and laid out by a committee of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, of which committee William Holton was a mem- 
ber. This man was of English descent, born in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, and from him Betsy Holton was a lineal de- 
scendant of the fifth generation. 

“Of the nine children (seven sons and two daughters) born of 
this marriage, Dwight Lyman, the famous evangelist, was the 
sixth, born on February 5, 1837. On May 28, 1841, his father, who 
was a farmer, died. 

“All that was left to the widow for her support was the little 
home on the mountain-side, with an acre or two of land; and 
even this was encumbered by debt. Of her seven children, the 
eldest was but thirteen years of age, and a month after her hus- 
band’s death another boy and girl were born. 

‘““Some of the worldly-wise neighbors advised her to give away 
or bind out her children, all except the twin babies, but this she 
was determined not todo. God had endowed her with unusual 
strength, both of body and mind, and, trusting to Him, she 
bravely lifted her burden of poverty and toil and carried it 
patiently, hopefully, and at length cheerfully, until the little ones 
were able to help her bear it, and at last to fill her hands with 
plenty. Her brothers in Boston helped her pay the interest of the 
mortgage on her house, the eldest boy helped to take care of the 
little farm, and the mother took care of the house and children. 
Mrs. Moody was always an object of deep interest to the many 
visitors to the institutions of Northfield.” 


A WRITER in 7he Christian Standard makes a plea for improved methods 
of Bible reading in the pulpit. He says: ‘If the Bible is the book of books 
why is it sooften read ina monotonous and lifeless manner. Often the minis- 
ter takes his position behind the pulpit without having selected or prepared 
a Scripture lesson beforehand. Is it any wonder that the lesson attracts so 
little attention? The actor studies his part word by word, and line by line; 
he endeavors to express every thought in the best possible manner. The 
preacher should do the same.”’ 
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Church Record of the Past Year.—We find the fol- 
lowing summary of facts in 7ke North and |West (Presbyterian, 
Minneapolis) : “During the past year the Baptists have united 
their Northern and Southern bodies in the support of work among 
the negroes. Their colored church has grown from one congre- 
gation in 1788 to 1,604,210 members. The Free Baptists and 
Christians decline to unite with the Congregationalists, who issue 
a new quadrilateral. The Disciples are endowing special chairs 
in connection with the universities of Michigan and Missouri. 
They have also organized a board of ministerial relief, tho they 
formerly hesitated to pay salaries to active ministers. The Jews 
have a Woman's Council and a Chautauqua. The Lutherans are 
coming together more closely, and will be less of a foreign body 
in the future. They are beginning to build up a literature in 
English. The Mennonites are proposing to unite two wings that 
have been separated for two centuries, and they have sent out 
their first foreign missionary. The Methodists will probably 
admit women delegates tothis Conference. ‘Their ministers favor 
an abolition of the time limit on their pastorates. The Southern 
Methodists have appointed a committee on federation; the Metho- 
dist Protestants are building a university at Kansas City, and 
hold their next Conference there. The Moravians have 23,000 
communicants in the home provinces and 93,000 under care of the 
missionaries. ‘The Cumberland Presbyterians consolidated their 
boards of education and relief under one secretary. The United 
Presbyterians have adopted a plan of cooperation with a Holland 
branch, which the latter are to act upon this year at Grand Rapids 
and are corresponding with a Southern Associate Reform church. 
The Reformed (Dutch) Church adopted the plan of Presbyterian 
federation. Twenty-four Classes voted for it, ten against. The 
German Reformed are pushing the Andrew Brotherhood! It 
makes a good record for the churches.” 
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A Familiar Text in Question.—7%e Kansas City Cath- 
olic says: “One of the many misleading mistranslations in the 
Protestant Bible is a text most commonly and mistakenly used, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men,’ which we see in two secular papers last week rendered 
‘peace on earth, good-will to men.’ To give ‘good-will’ to all 
men would be to overthrow the free-will with which we see all 
men around us invested, and which makes evil possible. And 
to give ‘peace’ to all men must mean spiritual ‘peace,’ and this 
can not be given to those of criminal habits. The mistranslation 
is irrational. The proper translation is found in the Catholic 
Bible only, ‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace /o men 
of good-will,’ to men who conform their will to the will of God.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Arrow, an English representative of the Episcoy 
to the question, * 
church?”’ 


al Church, in answer 
What form should be used in receiving Romanists in the 
says: ‘* Wedo not approve of encouraging those who are Roman 
Catholics to break away from that state of life to which it has pleased God 
tocallthem. They have the whole faith and the sacraments where they are.” 
Referring to the last sentence in this paragraph, 7he Freeman's Journal 
(Roman Catholic) makes the following statement: “ This is certainly a good 
reason why Catholics should remain Catholics, but it is an equally good 
reason why non-Catholics should become Catholics. What greater induce- 
ment could there be to a believer in the New Dispensation than the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church possesses the whole faith and the sacra- 
ments? What more could the Christian desire?”’ 


COMMANDER BALLINGTON BOOTH and his wife, of the Salvation Army, 
have decided to obey the order issued from headquarters in London sum- 
moning them to return to England. Much regret 
quarters over this order and the decision of the 
thereto. Commander Booth and his wife came to this country in and 
it is largely owing to their personal influence and their able management 
that the Salvation Army in America has grown to its present large propor- 
tions and gained so firm a hold in the respect and good-will of all classes. 


is expressed in many 
30oths with reference 


M. T. VANN, of Chattanooga, Tenn., the great colored Baptist * bishop,” 


says: “Give a negro the Bible and no white man to ‘ explain it away,’ and 
he has no more sense than to be a Baptist, every time. When you seea 
negro who is anything else, you may put it down that some white man 


has been ‘explaining’ Scriptures for him !""—Paftist Beacon. 


MEMBERS of the sect of Latter-Day Saints are more numerous throughout 
this country, outside of Utah, than many people suppose. They 
less than eighteen organizations in New York State, fourteen in Pennsyl- 
vania, eighteen in Ohio, eight in Massachusetts, forty-two in Missouri, and 
twelve in Texas. 


have no 


AN “iniquitous attempt to reimpose by legislative enactment ecciesias- 
tical tyranny upon a free people” is the way the London Aaffist charac- 
terizes the attempt by act of Parliament to extend aid to sectarian schools 
in England. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


SOME SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN DISPUTE. 


T the present moment the question is anxiously asked in 
England: “Are the colonies true to us?” Some demon- 
strative proofs of aversion to Germany have been given in Aus- 
tralia, and many Canadian papers have expressed profound con- 
tempt for the United States as a fighting-power. But there is 
ample proof that Australia feels strong enough to strike out for 
herself, and that many Canadians regard the possibility of annex- 
ation to the United States with indifference. All this gives 7he 
Saturday Review, London, food for unpleasant reflection. Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s message, says this paper, has given a great 
shock to the Britons’ national vanity. They turn for consolation 
to the colonies, but find much that is discouraging even there. 
The Saturday Review is not pleased with the attitude of Aus- 
tralia. That the Melbourne Stock Exchange should have sent a 
message of peace worded exactly alike for London and New York 
is not flattering. Nor is the attitude of Canada entirely satisfac- 
tory. ‘The paper says: 

“The Canadian papers having declared that Canada would fight 
for us, we have tried to console ourselves with the idea that our 
colonists at least love us and would fight for the old flag. But, 
again, all competent judges warn us not to put too much reliance 
on the loyalty of the English Canadians. Lower Canada—French 
Canada—would fight desperately for the English connection, be- 
cause the French priests, the directors of the people, loathe and 
dread the American system of free, lay education, but the Eng- 
lishmen in Upper Canada would almost as soon live under the 
Stars and Stripes as under the Union Jack. The truth is that 
we are regarded wfth practical indifference by our kinsfolk in 
Upper Canada, and the feeling in Australia is scarcely more sym- 
pathetic. The mere existence of the Sydney Bu//etin, that de- 
rides England and the English connection in every issue, and is 
at the same time the most popular journal under the Southern 
Cross, shows that we are not regarded with much love by our 
kinsfolk in Australia.” 


The Colonies and India, London, regards this pessimism as 
unjustifiable. True, there has been no braggadocio, no boasting 
in Canada (our contemporary evidently has not access to all the 
Canadian papers), but the gravity of the situation is recognized 
in Canada, and the people there are ready to act. 
closes as follows: 


The writer 


“It is absurd to say that because a few people in Australasia, 
or in Canada, are not satisfied with things as they are, and advo- 
cate all sorts of absurd politics, that the colonies generally are 
not loyal to the mother country. It might just as well be said 
that a change of the formsof government of England is imminent 
because there are a few Republicans, Socialists, and other people 
here who do not share in the opinions of the large majority. . . 
Whatever one might expect about colonial sympathy and colonial 
loyalty, there is no doubt that those qualities do exist in the 
highest degree in the outlying portions of the Empire.” 


The Week, Toronto, rebukes the United States because of our 
attitude in regard to European colonization in South America. 
Civilization would be better served, argues the editor, if the more 
energetic races of Europe were allowed to wrest the rule of South 
Americans from the Spaniards and Portuguese. He is, more- 
over, indignant because the German Emperor intimates that he 
will oppose a further extension of British power. The Week 
Says: 

“South America, the richest continent of the earth, is nearly 
wasted and will continue wasted until the population of the 
United States, having overflowed Canada and Mexico, finds itself 
once more too numerous for its habitat, and begins to pour still 
further southward. Now, altho the continent is suitable to 
whites, it has been left entirely to the Iberians to populate it. 
This they have neglected to do, for they do not multiply suffi- 
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ciently, and leave hard work to inferior races, altho a white man 
can live in South America by working four hours only.” 

The writer then asks the United States to relinquish the claim 
of supremacy contained in the popular explanation of the Monroe 
doctrine, in favor of the very people whose attempt to become a 
colonial power is strongly resisted by England in Africa, Asia, 
and Australia, saying: 

“The increase of the German population is more than ten mil- 
lions per generation, in a country which is already over-full. We 
have not a doubt in our own minds that, were Germany free to 
invade Brazil, or coerce Brazil, or make terms with Brazil, South- 
ern Brazil would become a German dependency, as would also 
Peru, now in her nadir of resources, thus constituting a mighty 
German state, stretching from ocean to ocean, filling up rapidly 
with a population capable of high culture, adding indefinitely to 
the wealth and thought and general civilitas of mankind.” 

The Mexican Herald, Mexico, notices tht the tide of public 
opinion is once more turning in favor of President Cleveland. 
This paper thinks that Cleveland has convinced the people that 
his message was not a mere electioneering device. He isastrong, 
energetic statesman, fully capable of reading the people. Altho 
Englishmen denounce him, they must remember that he comes of 
the same stock as themselves, hence his doggedness. 





CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN HAWAII, 


AWAII is at present the scene of troub&s with which our 
Western States and Australia are not unfamiliar. The 
Hawaiian planters desire the importation of Chinese coolies to 
till their fields, but they do not wish to increase the Chinese pop- 
ulation of their towns. On the other hand, Chinese who are will- 


P : Ld : . 
ing to bind themselves over as plantation hands are not easily 


found. Hence the agents of the plantersengage men under false 
pretenses. The immigration laws against the Chinese are very 


strict in Hawaii, and Chinamen attempting to enter the republic 
as free workmen are liable toa fine, which is generally worked off 
ona plantation. Zhe Advertiser, Honolulu, contains a lengthy 
report of a case in point, from which we take the following: 


“The steamer Cof/zc took sixty-three Chinese from Hongkong 
to Honolulu. The British Government is at present very anxious 
to keep the Chinese in good humor, and will not allow contracts 
to be signed at Hongkong. No Chinese are deceived with the 
concurrence of British officials. Theemigrants imagine that it is 
optional with them to work on plantations or to set up as me- 
chanics or shopkeepers in Honolulu. During the passage, how- 
ever, twenty-two of the Coftzc’s passengers were prevailed upon 
to sign as plantation hands. Fourteen more did so when pres- 
sure was brought to bear at the Honolulu quarantine station. 
The other twenty-seven positively refused to do so. As similar 
trouble had occurred on former occasions, a special commissioner 
was appointed to settle the matter, and a thoroughly reliable in- 
terpreter was engaged. As the men positively refused to sign, 
Commissioner Girvin promised that they should be sent back to 
China. Shortly afterward it was reported that the men were 
signing contracts. Interpreter Chu Gem remarked to Mr. Girvin 
that there was something peculiar about this, and suggested an 
inquiry. They went into the room where the Chinese were kept 
and questioned them as to their change of front, as eight or ten 
of the men were numbered and tagged for Honokaa plantation. 
‘We have signed a paper that we will go to the station-house and 
wait until the arrival of the Chinese steamer,’ one of the men 
replied. ‘But,’ said Chu Gem in pure Cantonese, ‘this is your 
number on the plantation. Did you agree to go there to work?’ 
A well-rounded chorus of ‘No’ was the answer. Mr. Girvin was 
fora moment stumped. Holding one of the tags in his hand for 
a moment, he said, ‘Well, I guess you don’t want to go,’ and 
then tore up the tag. The Chinamen who had signed followed 
suit. Mr. Girvin then gathered up all the blue contracts he could 


get hold of, also the promises to pay fifty-four dollars’ passage 
money to Honolulu, and locked them up. 

“As the men continued to decline to sign contracts aseagricul- 
tural laborers, they were arrested under the penal code, and fined 
$100 and costs each for violating the Hawaiian immigration laws.” 
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THE “SICK MAN” AND THE POWERS. 


OURNALISTS who have no pet idea for the division of 
A writer in the Preussische 


Turkey are rare in Europe. 
Jahrbicher, signing himself “ Vir Pacificus,” suggests a general 
change in the frontier lines of the European powers. The only 
great power to which he denies new acquisitions is England. 
Unlike most productions of this kind, the article carries weight. 
It is evidently written by a “professional” diplomat. Besides, it 
appears in a publication which is read extensively in official cir- 


cles. Vir Pacificus expresses himself, in the main, as follows: 


“Palliatives no longer avail; the ‘Sick Man’ is nearing his 
end, and his provinces must be shared among the powers. The 
Russian Chauvinists want the whole of the Balkan peninsula, but 
that is too much, for it would endanger Austria. Not even with 
the help of France could Russia obtain her wish. But the Czar 
may be given Constantinople and Gallipoli. This would insure 
free passage for Russia’s fleet toand from the Black Sea. It would 
also give her much influence in the Balkans, but she is entitled to 
it, as long as Austria-Hungary is not excluded. To preserve the 
balance of power, the other great empires must be satisfied. 
Austria declares that she does not wish for an extension of her 
possessions in the Balkans. She should receive Poland, whose 
Roman Catholic population is of little benefit to Russia. Ger- 
many, too, could be satisfied with a part of the Russian Empire— 
the Protestant provinces of Esthland, Kurland, and Livland. 

“Will Russia be satisfied to have the German frontier within 
four days’ march of her capital? No. But St. Petersburg is not 
a good capital for Russia. If she has free access to the ocean by 
way of the Dardanelles, the Czar can return to Moscow, or build 
a capital on the Black Sea. Russia must be given the larger part 
of Asia Minor in exchange for Poland and the Baltic provinces. 
Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, principally inhabited by Mo- 
hammedans, should be formed into a buffer state between the 
Russian and English possessions, and may be left to the Sultan, 
with Damascus or Bagdad for residence.” 

“England has already her full share of the Turkish Empire. 

“Tripoli must become a buffer between the French and English 
possessions, therefore Tripoli should be given to Italy. France, 
too, must be allowed to possess herself of Morocco and the Kongo 
state. 

“It remains to quiet French demands for revenge. German 
Lorraine and Alsace can not be returned. But there is Metz, and 
the surrounding part of purely French Lorraine, now in the pos- 
session of Germany. But Germany could afford to return Metz 
to France, especially as Luxembourg, independent by mistake 
only, would also fall to Germany. 

“It will be seen that Russia is asked to give up most. But 
Poland and the Baltic provinces are a source of weakness rather 
than strength to her. Besides, that Russia should become mis- 
tress of Constantinople and Asia Minor, while also in possession 
of Poland, is more than Europe will allow. It is very doubtful if 
the Russian Panslavists would dare to make such attempt in the 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


Is this the kind of music to make in a sick man’s room? 
—Journal Amusant, Paris. 
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face of the Triple Alliance. Austria would gain most, but her com- 
position is so heterogeneous that she can not endanger Europe's 
peace. Germany would gain in extent and population, but lose 
somewhat in military strength.” 

Polittken, Copenhagen, thinks it is time to break with the pop- 
ular idea that Russia protects, or wishes to protect, the Christians 
Russia treats the Armenian Christians, who refuse 
Politiken 


in Turkey. 
to acknowledge the Czar as their head, badly enough. 
argues as follows: 


“Thousands of Armenians who have sought a refuge on Rus- 
sian soil are given to understand that they are not wanted there, 
and driven back over the border. 

“Russia’s often-expressed and much-lauded concern for the 
welfare of the Sultan’s Christian subjects is, therefore, only for 
show. Now as ever the Russian statesmen look forward only to 
a war of conquest. If Russia does not think the moment for an 
attack upon Turkey favorable, the Turkish Christians are taken 
very little into account. True, Russia will now and then join 
the powers in a formal request for a guaranty that the Christians 
shall be allowed to live in comparative safety. But just now the 
Sultan has little to fear from Russia. Russia would be quite 
willing to ‘pacify,’ z.e., annex, Armenia if she could obtain the 
consent of Europe for such an act, but as the powers are not will- 
ing to grant such permission, Russia keeps on the right side of 
the Sultan. 

“Pity for the persecuted Christians will keep; it can be brought 
forward at any convenient moment. At present Russia has other 
fish to fry; has to attend to matters of greater importance in the 
Far East, and the Armenian question is not at all popular. Eng- 
land exercises as much pressure as possible to compel the Sultan 
to give relief to the Armenians; Russia indirectly assists the 
Turks, in order to create a more desperate situation in the future. 
As amatter of course both England and Russia carry on their 
politics for their own interests. England wants to preserve the 
Turk, Russia must profit by his ruin. But altho England is as 
much concerned about her own interest as Russia, the fact re- 
mains that the British Government in Turkey seeks to procure 
for the oppressed elements among the population of Turkey bet- 
ter and more humane treatment, while Russia, moved by the 
most egoistical considerations, supports the most incapable rule 
known in modern times.”— 7rans/lated and Condensed for Tux 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Progress in China.—The lesson of the war with Japan is 
not entirely forgotten in China. The employment of large num- 
bers of European instructors proves that the weakness of the 
Chinese army is recognized in the military circles of that country. 
There is also a determination to replace the lost fleet. But the 
most radical change in the opinion of the Chinese is shown in 
their appreciation of European engineering and European learn- 
ing. The Ost-Aszatische Lloyd, Shanghai, reports that a regular 
road, fit for the use of vehicles of all sorts, is being constructed to 
Peking. ‘The Chinese will soon see heavy wagons rolling along 
a properly constructed highway, an unheard-of thing in the 
Flowery Kingdom. In addition to this, new railroads are to be 
built, and those which are already running are looked after better 
thanever before. But the most important and far-reaching result 
of the late war is the determination of the Chinese Government to 
provide education on the European system. The Daz/ny Wastok, 
Vladivostok, says: 

“The Chinese Government has come to the conclusion that 
European schools are a necessity. A university will shortly be 
founded in the northern parts of the Empire, in Manchuria. ‘The 
city of Tchan-Dsin has been chosen as the site of this new a/ma 
mata. Only Europeans will be engaged as professors, but 
Chinese who have received their education in Europe will act as 
teachers and assistants. One European of repute has already 
been engaged. Besides the usual academical courses, instruction 
will be given in architecture, mining, electrical science, and en- 
gineering. Preparatory schools will be founded in the same 
province, to take the place of the European grammar schools. 
These establishments will also be under the supervision of the 
university.”"— Zranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HE question, “Will England be allowed to direct the des- 
tinies of South Africa single-handed?” remains still un- 
solved. But there isa growing feeling in Great Britain that it 
would be well to adopt a more friendly tone toward Germany. 
Those Conservative and Liberal Unionist organs which took up 
the warlike note sounded throughout the country when the Ger- 
man Emperor’s telegram was published, now find themselves in 
an isolated position. Zhe Standard; for a long time acknowl- 
edged as Lord Salisbury’s mouthpiece, but now officially dis- 
owned, contained the following defiant passage : 


“There are six great European powers; and it is on the group- 
ing of them that the answer to the question turns. How are they 


grouped? Will it be thought a sample of our insular arrogance _ 


if we reply, ‘We hardly know, and we do not much care?’ That 
we could hold our own, even if five out of the six grouped them- 
selves against us, is the opinion of most Englishmen.” 


This, thinks 7he Westminster Gazette, is simply out-heroding 
Herod. “ Hoity-toity,” says that paper, “what has come over 7he 
Standard ? Its attitude is that of the ‘Don’t-care-a-d——’ order. 
Does it really suppose that blatant bombast on our part is the way 
to keep peace?” But this Radical authority might be supposed to 
write in this way because itis in the Opposition. 7heS/. James's 
Gazette, however, a full-blooded Conservative, expresses itself 
in asimilar manner. It says : 


“There really is cause that we should be sharply recalled toa 
recollection of the fact that if boasting after you have won is 
vulgar, boasting before the fighting begins is imbecile. Within 
the last few weeks we have developed a somewhat excessive 
confidence in our power ‘to whip creation.’ Even Mr. Balfour— 
a gentleman who by nature is nothing if not critical—has been 
warmed up to the point of declaring that England never was such 
a fighting-machine as she is to-day. Well, if the first lord of the 
Treasury only means that we never were so well armed at the 
beginning of a war, he is, we think, right; but then he is not 
saying much. We were in past times commonly very ill pre- 
pared .. . which found expression in bellowings of the Mar- 
seillaise on the Boulevards, in yells of ‘@ Berlin,’ and in boast- 
ings that all was ready down to the last button on the last gaiter. 
Really, to listen to some of the talk now audible, one would think 
that a fight with all the world would be to us what drawing a 
badger was to the collier’s dog—quite ‘a little ’oliday.’” 


A writer in 7he Times declares outright that German animos- 
ity against England is well founded. He enumerates everything 
that has been mentioned as a grievance on the part of the Prus- 
sians and Germans. We summarize as follows: 


That England left Prussia and Frederick the Great in the lurch 
during the Seven Years’ War can not be denied. That Lord 
Bute, while feigning friendship toward Prussia, endeavored to 
make terms with her enemies France and Russia, is equally true, 
and this has laid the foundation for the aversion against “ Aerfide” 
Albion. England’s attitude at the Vienna Congress (1814) only 
added fuel to the flame, as men like Stein, and generals like 
Gneisenau and Clausewitz, were led to mistrust England. The 
fact that England assisted the French in 1870 in a clandestine 
manner added fuel tothe fame. ‘To all this must be added the 
ignorance, pretension, and insular apathy with which England 
has treated Germany, and which led the English to hurt the feel- 
ings of the Germans as much as they opposed their interests. 
Again, English politics has been such that the Germans are led 
to regard England as a weak, despicable, and cowardly power. 
The Emperor therefore finds support for his attitude with the 
whole German nation. The leaders of the nation are ready to 
make use of this enmity against England to found a powerful 
South African Empire, and to gain Holland as a long-desired ally. 
The situation is full of danger, and all those who wish Germany 
and England to be friends should insist that the English adopt a 
different tone toward Germany. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that friendship can not exist without respect, and that England 
can not gain Germany’s respect unless she proves that she is 
ready at any moment to defend her rights with the sword and to 
revenge uncalled-for insults. 
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Labouchere, in 7ru?¢h, thinks it is time for Englishmen to re- 
member that all Africa does not belong tothem. Charles Lowe, 
for many years a 7zmes correspondent in Berlin, has published a 
book on the German Emperor, in which he points out that the 
Emperor is more than popular, and is a genuine leader of the 
people. Lowe warns Englishmen that William II. must not be 
regarded lightly, as he is one of the most remarkable scions of 
his remarkable family. 

In Germany the Transvaal incident seems to have left a dogged 
determination to break with the old tradition of humoring the 
English. A letter received by the Vosszsche Zettung, Berlin, 
from “A Briton,” has caused much merriment. The following 
passages are quoted extensively, as illustrative of England's con- 
viction that she rules the world: 


“You seem to think that our papers endeavor to influence Eng- 
lish. opinion against Germany, but this is a mistake. Our press 
does not lead, it follows public opinion without exaggerating it. 
The warlike articles in the British press are far behind the enthu- 
siasm of the people. I have never seen anything like it. A dec- 
laration of war against Germany would be the most popular thing 
in England. . . . The English people have been insulted by your 
Emperor, who is not responsible for his actions. Unless ample 
reparation is made, your Empire, which owes its origin to us, 
will cease to exist. We do not care in the least whether we have 
to face all Europe in the struggle.” 


The 7aged/att, Berlin, thinks it is better for Germany to have 
England as an open enemy than to bear the insults thrown out at 
everything German by a power professing friendship. The 
Magdeburger Zeitung regards the popular English assumption 
that the Germans would submit to the rule of an incapable and 
irresponsible monarch as very unflattering to the German pecple. 
The Adlnische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“Should the policy of blind selfishness, which is more danger- 
ous to England than a foreign foe, be carried out in South Africa, 
Germany will have her course mapped out clearly enough. ‘The 
German Emperor and the German people will enforce their 
claims unanimously—if not now, then at a time when Germany’s 
friendship will be of greatest importance to England.”— 7rans- 
lations made for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


DOES AMERICA THREATEN EUROPE? 


HE larger meaning of the policy expressed in the motto 
“America for Americans” is discussed by the St. Peters- 
burg Novost7Zin an editorial on the proper attitude of Europe 
toward the United States. Not only, says that paper, can there 
be no question of European support of the Monroe doctrine, but 
it is time European nations gave serious thought to the question 
whether they have been wise in overlooking the alleged aggres- 
sive tendencies displayed by the United States. We quote from 
the article as follows: 


‘““American protectionism may be regarded as one of the mani- 
festations of Monroeism. America, unified by this ‘doctrine,’ 
confronts Europe asa hostile power. What is the end and object 
of the United States? In the first place, it wishes to exclude 
European possessions from North and South America; in the 
second place, it wishes to exclude therefrom the products of Euro- 
pean industry. The revival of McKinleyism now imminent indi- 
cates the drift of things with respect to this latter part of the pro- 
gram. If this is all true, the struggle is not an equal one. On 
the one hand, Europe is divided into several governments acting 
separately and often hostile to one another. On the other hand, 
America is composed of republics that are subordinated to the 
moral authority of the Washington Government, and represents a 
united and mighty confederation which it is impossible to over- 
come. 

“It is still remembered what a disturbance the McKinley law 
created in the commercial relations between Europe and America. 
Should the United States revert to that law it will be tantamount 
to a declaration of a tariff war; and a tariff war is but little less 
mischievous than a war conducted with the aid of cannon and 
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Europe suffers from two great distinct evils—protection- 


uns. 
a and militarism. The latter is a result of historical blunders 
and can not, at present, be removed. Protectionism is simply 
due to general ignorance of the conditions of modern industrial 
life. Each nation protects its industries against all the rest; but 
none gains anything, since the penalty for keeping out others is 
in being kept out by the others. All weaken themselves, per- 
versely refusing to recognize that Europe now needs protection 
against the common danger of American aggression. 

“In view of the senseless pretensions of the United States, the 
time has come when European nations must remember their 
economic, if not their political, solidarity. Let them form a gen- 
eral tariff alliance for the purpose of combating the United 
States. .. 

“We have repeatedly stated that the Venezuelan question is 
not, in itself, of any great importance, but that the grounds on 
which the United States claims supremacy in America can not 
but alarm Europe. ‘America for Americans’ is not a vain or 
empty formula; on the contrary it is pregnant with meaning, and 
meaning that is far from palatable to Europe. Sooner or later 
(and the sooner the better) European governments will have to 
adopt certain protective measures against the danger gathering 
from the direction of America. The same reasons which justified 
interference of European powers in Japanese affairs fully apply 
to the United States. There is no difference, except that Japan 
opened her new career in the East, while the United States oper- 
ates in the West. So great is the world-mission of Europe that 
the internal conflicts among her governments appear insignificant. 
The task of statesmanship is to eliminate and rise above these 
small differences, and face the graver dangers from without. 
Only under such conditions will the words ‘ European international 
law’ be more than empty sound.”— 7rans/ated for THE LITERARY 
DIGEst 


EDUCATION AMONG RUSSIAN OFFICIALS. 


ee time ago we reproduced an article from a Danish paper 
~ in which it was asserted that Russia is destined to become a 
purely Asiatic power. The /rdnkische Kurier, Niremberg, now 
points out that the Government of Russia is more adapted for 
Eastern nations than for the people of the West, as Westerners 
would not tolerate the rule of officials unfitted for their position. 
This assertion is based upon a report on the educational advan- 
tages possessed by some of the officials in Russia. The report 
was taken from the Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg. We quote 


as follows: 


“In the office of the Governor of Vjatka not a single official is 
employed who can boast of a university education. In the prov- 
ince department only one such man is found. The rest have had 
private lessons only, or have passed a few months at the local 
seminary. None have finished their studies. Of the eleven 
county presidents only two have university training, two have 
had some training at an academy of forestry, five have been a 
while at college, two have received elementary public-school in- 
struction only; seventy per cent. of the magistrates are without 
higher education, twenty-five per cent. have no education at all. 
Vice-Governor D—— and another high official of the Province 
Department have passed through a course of the public schools. 
Of the police officials nothing better can be said. Only three in 
the whole province have been at a grammar school. The others 
are without education, many having been raised to their present 
rank from private soldiers, non-commissioned officers, drivers of 
mail-wagons, etc. These, then, are the men into whose hands 
the administration of public works, justice, and public safety has 
been given. It would, however, be wrong to suppose that these 
men are employed because better-educated persons can not be 
found. Russia has many men with university training who en- 
deavor for years to find employment, and must be content to eke 
out a scanty existence by giving lessons. The number of such 
men is so large that public opinion has demanded restrictions 
upon higher education, to prevent the continual increase of 
‘hunger candidates.’ The explanation of this state of affairs 
must be sought in another quarter. In Russia appointments to 
offices are not given to those who have the greatest ability, but to 
such as can boast of the most powerful family connections and 
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influence. If a candidate for office has no ‘pull,’ he will wait a 
long time for an appointment, tho he may hold splendid certifi- 
cates as to education and ability. Thus a corporal, an entirely 
uneducated man, was appointed chief of the meteorological sta- 
tion. All he knew about astronomy was that there is a science 
called by that name. A genuine astronomer was appointed as 
his assistant, and a graduate of St. Petersburg University, a 
mathematician of great ability, was made janitor. The two last- 
mentioned persons do all the work. Many Russian officials of 
rank prefer uneducated subordinates, because these will not re- 
monstrate. A county president expressed himself as follows: 
“*The best police captain is one who has been taken from the 
ranks in the army. Such a man won't “talk back ;” he will doas 
he is told. Nor does he know anything of that disagreeable and 
ill-advised conscientiousness and exactitude. I get along best 
with such men. What I hate is a man with a legal training.’” 


The fact that a Russian paper is allowed to publish such items 
seems to indicate that, in spite of everything said to the contrary, 
Russian newspapers enjoy more liberty under the present régime 
than formerly.— 7rans/lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Ottawa Free Press tells the following pretty little story : ‘“* Princess 
Louise, wife of the Marquis of Lorne and daughter of the Queen of England, 
was taking a lonely walk—after the manner of princesses in fairy tales. 
She approached a cottage door, as is also a pleasing habit of princesses. 
Furthermore, she carried out the traditions governing the behavior of 
royal ladies by asking for a glass of water. The dame who lived inthe 
cottage replied that she was too busy to fetch water, as she was anxious to 
finish her ironing so that she might go to see ‘the Queen’s child.’ Where- 
upon the Princess graciously offered to finish ironing the shirt provided 
that the old woman would get her the water; and when the woman re- 
turned a neatly ironed shirt was ready for her. The Princess then told who 
she was. The shirt was never worn after that, but is kept as an heirloom 
in the family.” 


JABEZ BALFOUR, the “ Liberator’? swindler who has been sentenced to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment, found his victims principally among the re- 
ligious people of England. The Birmingham /osf relates the following 
specimen of his 7artufferie : ‘‘ A political club of which he was a member 
arranged a Derby sweepstakes. Among the men who were trying their 
luck in this way was alsoa Mr. Balfour. When honest Jabez heard of this 
he almost fainted. He asked the committee to print the other Balfour’s 
first name in full, so that nobody should imagine that he, Jabez, had any- 
thing to do with horse-racing. A few weeks after he was a fugitive from 
justice, and over one hundred people, ruined by him, have committed 
suicide.”” 


The //u-fao tells the following story, which illustrates the moral status 
of the Chinese: ‘* An old man came to Nan-shiang, near Su-tchen, looking 
for his adopted son. He related that this graceless young man had robbed 
the druggist with whom he was apprenticed of many thousands of dollars 
worth of medicines, and that he, the father, was forced to make good the 
loss. He asked the good people of Nan-shiang to arrest the young man, 
which they promised to do. A few days after a well-dressed young fellow 
appeared in town, selling medicines at half their usual price. The people 
bought his whole stock, thinking that it was stolen. When the medicines 
were used, they proved to be worthless, and the indignant natives of Nan- 
shiang discovered that they had been cheated by two rascals. 


The London 7imes relates that the German iron and steel manufacturers 
have asked their Government to reduce the freight on all 
material. 


shipbuilding 
They claim that at present German manufacturers can com- 
pete with England only in articles requiring great skill in production. 
Lower grades are still produced more cheaply in England, and German 
ships are thus more expensive than those built in England. Zhe 7imes 
fears that a lower freight-rate will enable the German manufacturer to sell 
as cheaply as his English competitor, who is already hard pressed by the 
Americans. 


THE Norwegian navy has just been increased by several vessels paid for 
by free subscription among the patriotic women of the country. As the 
German Parliament is slow in granting the necessary funds for increasing 
the navy, money will be raised by subscription among the people, and the 
women have already made a beginning. It is not so very long ago that 
English sailors ridiculed the idea of a German navy, and refused to salute 
the flag of the North German Union ; a fact which isat present remembered 
in the German papers of the seaport towns. 


THE Transvaal Boers, who are continually accused of cruelty by their 
British enemies, have proved themselves once more better than their repu- 
tation. The first thing they did after the battle of Kriigersdorp was to feed 
their vanquished enemies. Every Boer helped the prisoners out of the 
scanty store in his haversack. Itis an old custom with them, which they 
have followed in all their wars against whites or blacks. 


THE Boers netted quite a number of British officers at Krtigersdorp: one 
colonel, five majors, seven captains. three lieutenants, and a surgeon—.in all 
seventeen officers of the regular British army, besides Dr. Jameson, twelve 
officers and two surgeons appointed by the Chartered Company only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE GARFIELD WAS SHOT. 


N his interesting paper on “ The Tragedy of Garfield’s Admin- 
istration,” in J/cC/ure’s for February, Mr. Murat Halstead 
says that there were but a few days of the four months between 
the inauguration of President Garfield and his assassination that 
he could be said to have had any enjoyment out of the great 
office; it brought him only bitter cares, venomous criticisms, 
lurking malice, and covert threats. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of the cam- 
paign and the winter following President 
Garfield was subject to attacks of acute 
indigestion that were distressing, and it 
was remembered with concern that he 
had at Atlantic City suffered from a sun- 
stroke while bathing, and had fallen into 
an insensible condition for a quarter of 
an hour. The question whether his phy- 
sical condition might not be one of frailty 
was serious. Then Mrs. Garfield became 
ill, and the situation was gloomy. 

On the last day of June, 1881, Mr. 
Halstead, who was stopping in Wash- 
ington on his way to New York, called 
in the evening at the White House, and 
sent his card to the President, who was 
out. The narrative continues: 


“Then I strolled, passing through La- 
fayette Square and sitting awhile there, 
thoughtful over the President’s troubles. 
. .. The testimony taken during the 
trial of Guiteau shows that he was that 
night in that square, and, knowing the 
President had left the White House, was 
on the lookout with intent to murder 
him. The incarnate sneak was lying in wait, a horrible bur- 
lesque, to take his revenge because he thought he had been 
slighted, and was so malignant a fool he believed public opinion 
might applaud the deed. One of the dusky figures on the benches 
was probably his.” 


About eleven o’clock that night Mr. Halstead returned to the 
White House, this time finding the President in. To quote 
again: 

“T had waited a few minutes in one of the small parlors; the 
President came down the stairs rapidly, and I took note that his 
movements were very alert. I had not seen him since the night 
when Mrs. Garfield had notice of the illness that had become 
alarming, and from which she was now convalescent, and said 
first: ‘Mrs. Garfield is much better?’ 

“*Yes, much better,’ said the President, ‘and getting health 
out of the sea air. She has enjoyed it intensely, and will be able 
to join me day after to-morrow at Jersey City, on the way to 
Williams College—the sweetest old place in the world. Come 
and go with us; several of the Cabinet are going, and we shall 
have a rare time; come and go with us. Have you ever seen the 
lovely country there?’ I answered, ‘No, I have not seen it; and, 
thanking you for the invitation, shall not go; have too much to 
do. You will have a vacation?’ ‘Yes,’ the President said, ‘and 
I am feeling like a schoolboy about it. You should go. You 
were along with Harrison, Kirkwood, and me to Chautauqua, you 
know. That was a great day’s ride. Do you remember those 
watermelons? They would have been first-rate if they had been 
on ice a few hours.’ ‘You had a hard day of it,’ I said, ‘forty 
speeches, weren’t there? And you will have another lot of 
speeches to make.’ He said he didnot mind thespeeches. ‘And 
how is your health,’ I asked; ‘any more indigestion? Ever try 
Billy Florence’s remedy, Valentine’s meat juice, made in Rich- 
mond, Va.—great reputation abroad, little at home?’ He said 
he had never tried it, had forgotten it. ‘Then, turning with an 
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air half comic, but with something of earnestness, he said, nam- 
ing me by way of start: ‘You have been holding a sort of autopsy 
over me ever since I tumbled over at Atlantic City. I exposed 
myself there too long both in the water and in the sun, but it was 
not so bad as you think.’ 

“TI said he might pardon a degree of solicitude, under all the 
circumstances, and he said he did not want any premature autop- 
sies held over him; and I put it that they had much better be 
premature. Then the President said, with the greatest earnest- 
ness: ‘I am in better health—indeed, quite well. It is curious, 
isn't it? My wife’s sickness cured me. I got so anxious about 
her I ceased to think about myself. Both ends of the house were 
full of trouble. My wife’s illness was 
alarming, and I thought no more of the 
pit of my stomach and the base of my 
brain and the top of my head; and when 
she was out of danger, and my little 
troubles occurred to me—why, they were 
gone, and I have not noticed them since. 
And so,’ said the President, uttering the 
short words with deliberation, and pick- 
ing them with care, ‘and so, if one could, 
so to say, unself one’s self, what a cure 
all that would be!’” 

The conversation then turned on the 
attitude of Mr. Conkling toward the 
President, the latter saying, among other 
things: 


“Conkling, after ten years of absolute 
despotism in New York—for Grant did 
everything for him, and Hayes tried to 
comfort him—got the elephantiasis of 
conceit. We read that gentlemen in 
Oriental countries, having that disease 
in its advanced stage, need a wheelbar- 
row or small wagon to aid their locomo- 
tion when they go out to walk—and the 
population think there is something di- 
vine init. Conkling thought if he should 
go on parade in New York, and place 
the developments of his vanity fully on 
exhibition, the whole people would fall down and worship the 
phenomenon. But he was mistaken, for they soon saw it was a 
plain, old-fashioned case of sore-head.” 


We resume Mr. Halstead’s narrative : 


“We talked until midnight. It was a Friday morning, and the 
President was doomed to be shot the next day. The assassin had 
been on his path that night. The President had gone out dining 
for the last time. ‘And you will not go to Williams College with 
me?’ he said. I said: ‘Mr. President, you have forgotten you 
were assailed for being in my company to Chautauqua; and I 
have been so fortunate since as to gather a fresh crop of enemies, 
and do not want them to jump on to you on my account—for there 
are enough upon you already.’ That, the President said, was 
‘curious and interesting,’ and he laughed about my ‘fresh crop,’ 
and said something about cutting hay; and I told him I had 
been invited to meet him Saturday night at Cyrus W. Field’s 
country place, where a dinner party was appointed; and jumping 
up, hurried away. The light in the hall shone down on the Pres- 
ident’s pale, high forehead, as he walked toward the stairway 
leading to his apartments, and I saw him no more. ‘Something 
familiar struck me in the appearance of the watchman at the door 
of the White House, and stopping, I said: ‘Did you hold this 
position here in Lincoln’s time?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I did.’ ‘And 
did you not look after his safety sometimes?’ ‘I did, indeed,’ 
was the answer; ‘many a time I kept myself between him and 
the trees there,’ pointing to them, ‘as we walked over to the War 
Department to get the news from the armies. I did not know 
who might be hidden in the trees, and I would not let him go 
alone.’ ‘Did it ever occur to you,’ I asked, ‘that it would be 
worth while to have a care that no harm happened here?’ ‘What, 
now?’ ‘Yes,now.’ ‘Oh, itis different now—no war now.’ ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘no war, but people are about who are queer; and there 
are ugly excitements; think of it.’ 

“Of course, this conversation at the door of the Whitc House 
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the midnight morning of the day before the President was shot, 
is accounted for by the sensibility that there was a half-suppressed 
public uneasiness that could mean some fashion of mischief, and 
it might be of a deadly sort to the President, because he was so 
formidably conspicuous. Nearly a year afterward, walking by 
General Sherman’s residence, I saw him sitting under a strong 
light, with his back to the street, writing—doors and windows all 
open. I walked in, saying: ‘General, I wouldn’t sit with my 
back to an open window late at night, under a light like this, if 
I were you. Some fool will come along with a bulldog pistol 
and the idea that death loves a shining mark.’ ‘Pooh!’ said the 
old soldier. ‘Nobody interested in killing me. They will let me 
well alone with their bulldog pistols.’ 

“The White House shone like marble in the green trees as I 
drove from the Arlington to the Potomac depot, July 1, to take 
the train corresponding to the one that had the President’s car 
attached on the following morning, when he meant to havea holi- 
day of which he had the most delightful anticipation, as one 
throwing off a brood of nightmares. He was going back the 
President to the scene of his struggles in early manhood for an 
education, going to what he called the ‘sweetest place in the 
world,’ having reached the suinmit of ambition, confident in him- 
self, assured of the public good-will, happy to meet his wife 
restored to health, himself robust and to be, he thought, hag- 
ridden no more; rejoicing to meet the dearest of old friends, 
kindling with the realization of his superb and commanding posi- 
tion, glowing with his just pride of place; no heart beating 
higher, no imagination that exalted this mighty country more 
than his, no brain that conceived with greater splendor the glory 
of the nation than his, no American patriotism more true, 
brighter, broader, deeper, more abounding than his; and all was 
shattered at a stroke by a creature like a crawling serpent with a 
deadly sting. 

“All over the land the flags flew at half-mast, and the woful 
news was told: ‘The President is shot!’ The man had fallen 
who, when Lincoln was murdered, spoke the memorable words 
from the Treasury building, on the spot where Washington was 
inaugurated: ‘The President is dead—but God reigns and the 
Republic lives.’ There were nearly three months of torture re- 
served for the second martyred President, and he bore them with 
marvelous fortitude: and then, on a September night, the throb- 
bing of the bells from Scotland to California told, that the. dark 
curtain of death had fallen on the tragic drama of the Presidency 
of Garfield.” 


A NOVEL LEGAL POINT. 


A interesting question has come up in the San Francisco 

Superior Court, before Judge Slack. A washerwoman, one 
Elizabeth Cavanagh, won a lottery prize of $15,000, which she 
immediately invested in real estate in her own name. At this 
her husband, Maurice Cavanagh, took umbrage, fearing that he 
and their four children might be left unprovided for. He has 
brought suit to have Mrs. Cavanagh’s: real estate declared com- 
munity property. Zhe Argonaut, from which we take the fore- 
going statement, says: 


“Under the civil code of California, ‘all property owned by the 
husband (or wife) before marriage and that acquired afterward 
by gift, bequest, devise, or descent, with the rents, issues, and 
profits thereof, is his (or her) separate property.’ The code fur- 
ther says: ‘All other property acquired after marriage by either 
the husband or the wife, or both, is community property.’ From 
this it is evident that the point will be a difficult one to decide. 
Mrs. Cavanagh’s attorneys will take the ground that the lottery 
prize was ‘a gift,” hence not community property. 

“But lotteries are illegal under the law of this State. Was not 
the acquisition of the $15,000 by Mrs. Cavanagh contra bonos 
mores? Can the court take cognizance of the method of its ac- 
quisition when it is without the law? Here be fine points for the 
lawyers. 

“But whatever may be the result of this case, it has brought to 
light another corroboration of the gamblers’ belief in ‘ washer- 
woman’s luck.’ The mystic figures ‘4-11-44,’ which have been 
used in jokes without number, and whose origin so few under- 
stand, were once played by a washerwoman in a New York‘ policy 
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shop,’ winning her a fabulous sum—for a washerwoman. In 
‘policy-shop’ circles they were thereafter known as ‘the washer- 
woman’s gig,’ and were played persistently for years, but they 
never won again. ‘The quarrel in the Cavanagh family shows 
that there are lucky washerwomen in San Francisco as well as in 
New York.” 


THE COLOR OF SIN. 


HERE would we poor physicians and scientists be if it 

weren’t for the newspapers?” asks 7he Medical News. 
“They are the true pioneers of scientific and medical progress 
nowadays, and we have all we can do to keep up with their rapid 
strides. One of them has just heralded a most brilliant advance, 
no less than an absolute physiologic test of guilt. It has discov- 
ered a scientist who has discovered that the various human emo- 
tions and passions, good and bad, each produce definite chemic 
secretions, which act upon the brain and cause vice or virtue, as 
the case may be, and are excreted by the skin in the perspiration, 
where they may be recognized by chemic tests. His name is 
Gates, and he claims to have isolated and distinguished no less 
than forty distinct ‘emotion-products.’ The products of evil and 
sinful emotions are ‘poisonous,’ while those of good and happy 
impulses are ‘life-producing’ in their nature. This may in some 
measure account for the notoriously short lives of evil-doers, and 
furnishes a physical explanation of the pangs of remorse. ‘The 
worst of all these secretions is that of guilt;’ and Dr. Gates’s 
crowning discovery is that if a small amount of the perspiration 
of a person ‘suffering from conscious guilt,’ be placed in a test- 
tube and a few drops of selenic acid added, a pink color will 
immediately appear. Hence he is led to declare that the true 
color of sin is pink, and that Isaiah was merely indulging in 
rhetoric exaggeration when he spoke of it as ‘scarlet.’ How 
striking that Isaiah could come so extraordinarily close to the 
mark without even a test-tube to use in his experiments, and, of 
course, without selenic acid; and in a poetic composition, too! 
The Scriptural term ‘scarlet woman’ is also found peculiarly 
apropos, indicating as it does a high grade of depravity. Posi- 
tively another scientific verification of the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture! 

“But there is a fatal defect in this theory which does not appear 
to have occurred to the author, and that is that possibly these 
‘products’ themselves are the cause of the various emotions and 
their resulting virtuous or vicious action, and not the effect. May 
they not be due to some toxin or germ which attacks the body from 
without? 

“This would be something like a discovery; for then, by iso- 
lating the germ, it could be attacked in its native lair, cultures 
made for inoculation purposes, and children vaccinated for mur- 
der, theft, and envy, as they are now for smallpox and diphtheria. 
Even if this should not be the case, as the products of the good 
and happy emotions are ‘life-promoting’—for instance, ‘laugh 
and grow fat’—why not collect them from the perspiration of 
happy and virtuous persons and inject them into the tissues of the 
criminal and the hypochondriac? May we not have here a scien- 
tific explanation of the well-known ‘healing-touch’? At all 
events, ‘honest sweat’ has apparently not been ranked at all too 
high as a moral influence. 

“This discovery will be a great aid and comfort to the waning 
fortunes of the Lombroso schooi of criminal anthropologists, for 
it is just the kind of a straw upon which they love to build their 
most magnificent, if somewhat top-heavy, edifices. But it is a 
sad shock to our poetic sentiments to find that pink, which we 
have always somehow associated with the dawn, the moss-rose, 
and the blushing cheek of the sweet girl-graduate, is really the 
livery of sin. But such are the ruthless disillusionments of 
science.” 


“ 


“THE midget of the whole tree family is the Greenland birch,’’ says 
The Lumber Trade Journal. “\t is a perfect tree in every sense of that 
term, and lives its allotted number of years (from 75 to 130 years) just as 
other species of the great birch family do, altho its height, under the 
most favorable conditions, seldom exceeds ten inches. Whole bluffs of the 
east and southeast coast of Greenland are covered with ‘thickets’ of this 
diminutive species of woody plant, and in many places, where the soil is 
uncommonly poor, and from eight to ten months a year, a ‘forest’ of these 
trees will flourish for half a century without growing to a height exceed- 
ing four inches,” 
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THE THEATER-HAT NUISANCE. 


WO public nuisances are attacked by Mr. W. D. Howells in 

Harper's Weekly for February 1. The first is the loath- 

some vice of spitting in public places; the second is the large hat 

worn by theater-going women. Passing from the disgusting and 

maddeningly offensive habit of spitting, which he thinks is really 
worse in New York than elsewhere, Mr. Howells says: 


“My transport of moral indignation naturally brings me to the 
subject of the theater hat, which I am sure the ladies will wish 
to have treated of with the same public spirit and rigorous im- 
partiality as I have shown in dealing with another abuse. At 
least, I feel sure that no woman of real refinement can be hurt by 
the most unsparing denunciation of this means of oppression. 
Fortunately the nature of the abuse is such that one can enter 
fully into a consideration of it without sharing in the infliction of 
the injury from it, and I am disposed to invite the reader to a 
careful inquiry concerning the wearer of the theater-hat. Cruel 
and tyrannical as I find her in effect, I do not find her so culpable 
in intention. I think that oftenest she is a person of rather a 
simple mind, who thinks that to see her empty little head crowned 
with a confection of felt, ribbons, and feathers of the bigness of 
a half-barrel will be a consolation to those it keeps from seeing 
the play. Perhaps it would be hard to persuade her that it is 
not so. It is possibly, even probably, the only hat she has, and 
she has seen herself with it on so often in the glass that she has 
naturally come to overrate its worth and charm. She can not 
imagine the trembling of the poor man who has the seat behind 
the one she is coming to take, his fluctuations of hope and fear 
before she appears, or the despair he falls into when she actually 
arrives and blots out the stage with her hat. She may be young 
and pretty, her hat may be picturesque, but he has not paid two 
dollars for the privilege of looking for three hours at the back hair 
of a young and pretty girl in a picturesque hat. He has bought 
his seat for the purpose of seeing the play, and the person who 
prevents him from seeing it plunders him and oppresses him, 
however unwillingly and unwittingly. I believe he would rather 
the silly marauder in front of him were only artificially young 
and pretty, as she very often is, with a color of hair and of cheek 
that can not be mistaken for that of life any more than the motive 
in a romantic novel. Then at least he can think his thoughts 
without compunction, and can experience a wrong which has no 
mitigations; one likes an injury to be complete. But when it 
comes to the fact of two large hats in front of one, the cup per- 
haps runs over. Then noagility in dodging to the right and left, 
no elasticity in straining and stretching, will avail. When the 
vast hats, the painted cheeks, and gilded hair are tilted together, 
for a more intimate exchange of impressions, one suffers a super- 
fluity of outrage which is wholly wanting in symmetry.” 


Mr. Howells does not expect any early reform of the vices he 
reprobates. He says that public spitting and the theater-hat are 
habits too deeply grounded to be easily uprooted, and thinks the 


chief use of calling attention to them is to unite them in the 
reader’s abhorrence. 





Napoleon’s Furious Temper.—“ The French comman- 
dant of a town through which Liitzow had passed on his return 
journey to the Elbe had entertained him at dinner—as a matter of 
courtesy to a fellow soldier during an armistice. Napoleon heard 
of this, and immediately ordered him to Dresden, there to explain 
his conduct. The French commandant hurried to his master, and 
at once sought to justify himself by showing that Liitzow had 
acted in perfect accord with the rules of war. But Napoleon in- 
terrupted him with violence, and heaped upon him gross insults. 
He told him he should have seized ‘ce drigand Liitzow chef du 
corps de la Vengeance,’ that he should at once have tried him for 
highway robbery, or, better still, ordered him shot at once with- 
outa trial. The poor commandant, who had done nothing but 
his duty as a soldier and a man of honor, sought in vain to justify 
himself. But Napoleon was mad with anger. Liitzow at the 
moment seemed to have escaped him, and his Corsican love of 
vengeance clouded every other feeling. Tho his commandant 
was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, so furious 
was the Emperor that he snatched the epaulets from his shoulders 
and ordered him to ‘goto the devil.’"—“ The German Struggle 
Jor Liberty,” by Poultney Bigelow, in Harper's for February. 
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LOVE OF WAR. 


WRITER in the Vzarzo, Barcelona, recently drew attention 
to the fact that the nations living under democratic institu- 
tions are much more bellicose than those under monarchical rule. 
He pointed out that France can hardly be restrained from going 
to war, the South Americans are always fighting, and even the 
United States, more blessed by fortune than any other country, 
seeks martial glory. The writer attributes this to the want of a 
restraining power, as the heads of republics have little or nothing 
toloseincaseof anunlucky war. Zhe Mexican Herald, Mexico, 
takes a different view. It believes that the love of war is mainly 
due to a superabundance of energy in a nation, which causes it to 
seek an outlet from the deadening humdrum of daily life. The 
eagerness of the people of Great Britain and the United States for 
war need not cause surprise. The writer continues: 


“The fact is, that to millions of men inall civilized nations war 
holds out the same inducement as the lottery. To win the prizes 
—promotion, glory, the praise of the nation—many men must die 
or be put hors de combat. What matters it? Nature herself, 
prodigal of waste, is magnificently spendthrift. ‘The chances of 
war’ is no idle phrase. War alone gave fitting scope to the mili- 
tary genius of a Grant, vegetating in a tenth-rate Western town 
in an uncongenial business. War gave Napoleon his sole chance 
to rise. And so men will ever welcome war. The proof that 
man really cares for war, and that he is a warlike animal, is seen 
in the wonderful stimulus great conflicts give to literature and 
poetry. The nurses follow the trail of the great guns, lumbering 
across the battle-field. 

“Another reason why men welcome war is because it gives 
relief to the infinite boredom of the world, One notes this by the 
thrill that goes through the nations when the talk of war be- 
comes serious. There is war in time of peace, the grinding, cruel 
war of endless competition, a struggle without truce. Better 
rush in one mad gallop among the enemies’ guns, than end in the 
Bankruptcy Court! A man will willingly run a race till the 
breath nigh leaves his body, but he hankers not for a day on the 
treadmill. As long as peace presents a dull and boresome face, 
high-hearted men will turn for relief to harsh but energetic 
Bellona.” 


The paper turns fiercely against a Mexican officer who, in an 
interview published in the No/zczoso, remarks that the Anglo- 
Saxons will not fight for an idea. Zhe Hera/d claims that “the 
Anglo-Saxon race is more willing to risk life for an idea than any 
other, and expresses its confidence that in this, as in everything 
else, the English-speaking people of the world have proved their 
superiority over all other races.” 

A Prussian army surgeon, whose memoirs are quoted by the 
Berlin Zaged/at?, points out that the Germans, tho military, are 
not militant. He quote officers of diverse ranks on the subject, 
and all agree that individual heroism goes for naught in modern 
battle; that nothing but the sense of duty can urge men on to 
victory, and the modern man who professes to enjoy the prospect 
of a fight is either a braggart or a prodigy. 


Missed Being a Millionaire.—“ Few people are aware,” 
says The Westminster Gazette, “that the site of Johannesburg 
and a large tract of the surrounding land was once bought for 

350. But such was the case, and the purchaser now lies a con- 
firmed invalid in the workhouse infirmary at Guildford. The old 
man seems to have had a most remarkable career, having been in 
the service of the old East India Company, fought in the Crimea, 
being seriously wounded at the siege of Sebastopol, and after- 
ward passed through the Indian mutiny. He then went to South 
Africa, where he fought against the Zulus and the Boers. Before 
the Transvaal was made over to the Boers he purchased for £350 
some 15,000 acres of land near the source of the Crocodile, better 
known as the Limpopo, where he made up his mind ultimately to 
settle. But war broke out, and he took up arms against the 
Boers and formed one of the party who held Pretoria. In 1880, 
when the Republic was declared, he refused to accept service 
under President Kriiger, the result being that his land, now esti- 
mated to be worth many millions sterling, was forfeited. How 
narrowly some persons miss being millionaires !” 
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and St. Louis jobbers in prices of standard cotton | 
goods, which demoralizes demand. 

Business failures throughout tle United States 
this week show another large increase, not only as 
compared with last week, but a» contrasted with 
the total for the fourth week in January, 180s, 


| 1894, 1893. The total is 393; last week it was 341; 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


{ araly SiS 
| last year, 312; in 1894, 340; in 1893, 271, and in 1802 


partial or complete, locomotor- | it was 279.—Bradstreet's, February 1. 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from'hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 

The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 
Problem 120. 


F li h’ T 4 Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
re g S Onic BY DR. W. R. I. DALTON, BROOKLYN. 

| Black—Twelve Pieces. 

Kon K 4; QonQ8; Bson K 7 and QB 6; Kt on 


i/QB,4; R on Q Ba, Pson K4, K Bs, K Kt5, 4 
ands, OBs. 





The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 
solutely pure. Positively harmless. 
Can be taken for any length of time. 


Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 





Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, WI, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- Uy Y 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. Uda, Y 
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I. O. Woodruff & Co., - Va _, 
Manufacturing Chemists, BG Yi 
106-108, FuLTon STREET, New York City. wy, nt, ma , 
Yyf, a G hy 

Formula on Vl ai wh 

Every Bottle. $) 4 0 & 
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The General State of Trade. 


The features of the week are continued retarded 
demand for merchandise and checked industrial 
operations. Least satisfactory is the waiting atti- White—Ten Pieces. 
tude of some of the more important industries. K on K Kt 6; Q on K Kt 3; B on K8; Kts on K 
Some factories at Philadelphia are shutting down] Kt 5; and Q Kt 4; R on K sq; Ps on K 4, K Ba, 
or running on part time; cotton-goods makers | x Kt 2, Q Kt 6. 
regard the outlook of their product unpromising ; 
there is a reaction in the price of steel billets; 
among fifty pig-iron furnaces in the Pittsburg 
and Shenango districts fourteen are idle, and the 














White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 





ob 2 No. 109. 
position of woolen-goods manufacturers is shown ? 
by the fact that foreign woolen goods are relatively Q-B 6 Q-B 7 ch Q-K 7 ch Q-K 2, mate 
o> ame ten I. Swern = 4. -— 
most active. ; ; ‘ Kx P K—K 5 K-Q6 or B6 
An indication of the continued shrinkage in the B o-K K 
: : : ee eer Te Q- sc > sqceh (J-K 2, mate 
volume of business in December and its extension A Pbk: ., 2 | Silos las 





into January is shown by the prolonged decline in 
totals of weekly bank clearings, that for last week oe Q—Ktsa,ch Kt-B s, mate 
—$891,000,000 — being the smallest since the last a ceil oe gi oaae 

week in November, 0 per cent. less than last week, P—B 5 K—Q 7 

5.5 per cent. smaller than one year ago, altho 16] ||, Q-Kt6,ch Kt—Kt4! ‘t-B 6, mate 
per cent, larger than in the last week of January, | r. 2.— _—_ 4. — 

1894. When comparisons are made with corre- P—Q 6 


. _- 4. 
K—Q 6 K-—K 5 K-(6 or B6 








sponding aggregates in 1893 and 1892 (when the 








i : 3? —— 4- 
volume of business was exceptionally large) the P—B 6 
falling-off w AS respectively 3¢ and 32 per cent. Asj Kt-Bydisch Kt—B4ch Kt-Kt «. mate 
compared with the clearings in the like week of | ,. ces. tah: acai 2. 65 eto 
1891, this week’s total is 10 per cent. smaller. P—Q6 KxP K—Q 5 

General trade at theclose of January proves dis sees Kt-K 6, mate 
appointing, particularly in Central Western, West- 3 K—B bs ean 

5 
ern and Northwestern States, where the movement 1 Tae : 

7 . rE ee ee ee ee) er. oT Kt-K 6ch Kt-Q 7, mate 
of merchandise from jobbers has been slow and flo i — 
unsatisfactory, it being only fair at a few points. K—-Bs5 ~ KxP 
The volume of spring goods distributed from oe Kt-QB4,mate 
Chicago in January falls behind expectations, a —_— 

: . : K—K 6 
altho larger than in January, 1895. Some traders 
in territory tributary to Chicago are making or-| = aeeeee Kt—B4ch Kt-Kts, mate 

“rs sm; 73 avi - : rer larg 2. — 3.— .-— 
ders small, owing to having carried over large K—K 6 K-Q 5 
stocks and to a desire to confine purcnases to — en 
actual requirements. At St. Louis spring demand 0 eat Pat 
is slow, and general trade is characterized as only K—B 5 
fair by the most sanguine. The conditionin the} = ||. Kt—K6ch_ Kt-Q 7, mate 
Northwest is such that grain moves freely in some 2. —— 3. = : 4. — 

. . ° Ps ee e 4 > 
regions irrespective of low prices. A result of all K—Q 5 = — 
ar 7 , Shi ore t-QOB4,mate 
this is shown by the cuts by New York, Chicago, Wi: des 
iene .— a = 
—__—_— $$ —$______—_— ————— K K 6 





For Nervous Ueadache, 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: *‘‘ Have 
found it of great benefit in nervous diseases—nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia, neuralgia, and think it 


mate in three moves. 


~ pts s Kt-Q 3, mate 


There are several other variations that lead to 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who writes: “A marvellous 


is giving great satisfaction when it is thoroughly | composition;’’ W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia., 





, 
tried.’ who says: 


“Truly wonderful for intricacy ;” 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 


perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 
But you want the one that 


is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


saves time 

and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other ¢Aings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New Vork. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, ete.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents, Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pud’s Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


THE LIVING TOPICS 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


Unique publications. The best and cheapest 
reference records of contemporary knowledge, 
bringing all other cyclopedias up to date. Speci- 
men pages sent free on request. 

you want, all new and 
Any book world’s best books at 

lowest prices ever known, 
Monthly Bulletin 25 centsa year. Specimen free. 
160-page Catalogue 4 cents. John B. Alden, Pub- 
lisher, 10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. 


s PRINTING OUTFIT (0c, 


Bets any namein one minute; prints 600 cards an 
jour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indeiible lak. Type, Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Beet Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for 1c. stamps for postage 
on outfit and largecatalogue of 1000 Rargains. Same 

utfit with figures 15e Larger outfit for printing 
two lines cov. post pad, Jogersoll & Bro, 65 Cortiandt St., N. ¥, City 
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John F. Dee, Buffalo, who says: “It should be 
christened The Problem of the Flocking Knights;”’ 
Cc. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; J. Davenport, 
(over eighty years of age), Marsillon, Ohio; and 
Augustus H. Gannser, Bay City, Mich. We have 
received no less than nine wrong solutions, and 
one ambitious correspondent sent an attempt to 
solve itin two moves. The only solution of this 
remarkable problem is the one given above. 

The Rev. E. P. Skyles, Berlin, Pa., has sent cor- 
rect solution of 111. A. H. Gansser was success- 
ful with 110 and rrr. 


The St. Petersburg Tourney. 


The great tournament was finished on January 
27, when the games between Steinitz and Lasker, 
Pillsburg and Tschigorin, were drawn. Lasker 
takes first prize, with 11% wins; Steinitz has 9% 
to his credit, while Pillsbury and Tschigorin bring 
up the rear with 8 and 7 respectively. 

The score is as follows: 


| 
| 





tT ee Eel Ss 
x | =| @ | 41° 
| S i Be 
> 7 : Ee 
PLAYERS. @ | 4 = | os | 
. oe) SN | 6 
i]: > 
j: |? | 5 
WOM) LMAO icc sc cocincecctlecus | 24% 4 5 j11% 
es eee "yO 3%) 8 
William Steinitz.............. 2 5 |....| 24! y% 
err rer I 2% 3% | 7 
RS a cis chitin wiatbnst, 6%| 10 | 8%! 11 |36 


Out of the thirty-six games played, eleven were 
‘“*draws;”’ four of these were in the sixth round. 
Pillsbury beat Lasker 2 games, with 3 draws, 
Lasker beat Steinitz 3 games, with 2 draws, but 
Steinitz beat Pillsbury 4 games, with 2 draws, or, 
in other words, the Brooklyn player did not get a 
game from the Veteran. 


SECOND ROUND—SECOND GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—Q,4 P—C 30 B-—Q 4 —B3 
2P—QB4 Kt—Q B3(a)31Q—K sq B—B4 
3 Kt—K B3 B--Kt 5 32 Bx B Qx Bch 
YS hs Bx Kt 33 K—Bsq Q—Q 5 
sP=x Ke ‘ah ed 34 P- Q Kt4R— Rt 8 
6 wie B 3 P—K 3 35 P—Kt5 K—Kt ” 

7P—K4 Kt S 3 36 P—Kt3 K—B 2 
g P—B 3 B—K 2 37 K—Kt2 P—Kt4 

9B K K 3 Castles 38 P—R 3 P—K 4 
os B—Q 3 P—OQ Kt 3 39 OQ—B 3 K—Kt 3 
rr Castles 3—Kt 2 40 V—B 2 R—R 8 
12 O—B 2 K—R sq 41 Q—Kt 3 K—Kte2 
13 Q R—B sq Q R—B sq 42 P—Kt6 R—Rsq 
14 Kt—Kts5 P—B4 3 F- Kt 7 (c)R—Q Kt sq 
15 Ktx RP R—O R sq 44 Kt—K3 Q—Qe2 
16 Kt—Kt.5 Px i45 Kt—B schK Kt 3 
177Bx P R x 46 B—R 6 Q Q7ch 
18 K R—Q sq Kt—Q 2 47 K—Bsq 0 B8 ch 
19 Kt—B3 R—Re2 483K—K2 Q—B4 
20 B—Kts5 B—R 3 (b) 49 P—R4 PxP 
21 R—Rsq Q-—Bsq so Px P P—R 4 


22RxB Rx R sq 5tQ—K3 Q—B7ch 


23 Bx Kt e Be 52 O—Q 2 Q—B 

24 B—Kt 5 —R4 53 K—Bsq Q—K Bsq 
25 O-K B2 R—Qsq 54 Q—Q 6 K—B 2 
26BxQKtP Rx Reh 35 B—B 4 ch K—Kt 3 
27 KtxR Q—B 8 56Q0xQ RxQ 

28 B—K 2 R—R 8 57 Kt—K 7 chResigns. 
29 Q—Kt3 P-R3 | 


(a) P—K 3istheapproved move. Thetext-move 
is one of Tschigorin’s fads 

(b) Even great masters make blunders. This 
move costs a piece. But there was no satisfactory 
reply to White’s crushing 20th move. 


(c) At this point the Chess-editor of 7he 7imes- 
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tematic filing o 
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Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
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The Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
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Democrat, New Orleans, says: ‘* The game isover, 
but Pillsburv’s play to the end is a beautiful 
specimen of ‘masterly force and precision. The 
art of winning a won game is a high one in Chess.” 
SECOND ROUND—THIRD GAME. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 
PILLSBURY. STEINITZ, | 


PILLSBURY. STEINITZ, 








White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—Qa4 P—Q 4 j29 B—Q 5 R—Ktsq 
2P—QB4 P—K3 130 P—B 4 P—O Kt 4 

Ce; B3Kt—K 'B 3 31 K--B 2 P—kKt 5 
4 Kt—B 3 PaFP 32 K—K 3 P—Q R4 
so 3 P—Q B,4 133 P—K Kt4 P—R 5 
6BxP Kt—B 3 134 P—B 5 P—R 6 
* Castles Park 135 Px P PzP 
8PxP B—K 2 36 R—B 3 R—Kt 4 
9 B—B4 Castles 137 K—Q 4 R—Kt 7 
10 R—Bsq Q—R4 138 R—K 3 K—B sq 
11 Q—K 2 R—Q sq 39 K—B 5 Kt—Kt 4 
12 K R—Qsq P—Q R 3 40 B—Kt 3 P—Ry4 
13 B—QKt3 Kt—O Kt5 [41 Px P R—K B7 
14 Kt-—K5 QKt—Q4 |42R—-KB3RxR 
15 B—Kts5 Ktx Kt 143 Ktx R K—hk 
16 Rx Kt 3—-O 2 144 K—Kt4 Kt—Q3 
17 R—K Kt3 B—K sq “6a? Rtx?P 
13 P—K R3 Q—Kt 3 146 B—R 4 Kt—Kt 6 
19 Kt—Kt4 Kt—Q4 147 Bx B Kx B 
20>BxB Kt x B 48 K—Kt4 KtxP 
21 P—Q 5 Kt—B 4 149 P QR4 K—Qsq 
2R—QB3 B—Kt4 50 P—R 5 K—B 2 
230-—K5 R—Q3 Isr Kt—Kt 5 Kt—B 5 
24 Px P Rx R ch 52 Kt x P Kt x P 
25BxK QxKP lIs53 K—Kts5 Kt—Bs5 
26B—Kt3 QxQ 54 P—R 6 Kt—K 3 
27 Ktx Q Kt—Q Drawn. 
28 R—B 7 B—K sq 

It is the general opinion that Pillsbury should 
have won thisgame. J. W. Showalter, Champion 


‘of the United States, in commenting on this game | 
Q—B 3, 
But played as 
it was, he at any time could have won by R—R7 
either on his 31st or 32d, or even his 33d move.”’ 

‘*Miron” says: ‘‘32 R to his 7 would have re- 
sulted in winning a P and, eventually the game. 
Try a.” 


“ Pillsbury’s obvious 17th move, 
ought to have afforded hima win. 


SECOND ROUND—FOURTH GAME. 








It seems quite evident from Black's r5th move 
that he contemplated a ** draw.” 
SECOND ROUND—FIFTH GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 


PILLSBURY. LASKER. PILLSBURY. LASKER, 
White. Black. Witte. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 24 K—K 2 K Q sq 
2K Kt—B3Q Kt—B 3 25 K—Q 2 K—P 2 
; B—Kt 5 Kt—B 3 26 K—B 3 K—Kt 3 | 
4 Castles Kt x K P j27 P—B 4 P—KR 4 
s P—Q4 3—K 2 28 P—R 3 K—B 4 
6 OQ—K 2 Kt—Q 3 29 P—B 5 P—Kt 
7 Bx Kt Kt PxB 30 P—B 6(e) P. O 4 
8PxP Kt—Kt 2 227 2P K x P 
9 P-QKt3(a)Castles 132 Kt—B 3 K—K 3 (f) 
10 B—Kt 2 P—Q 4 (b) 3 Kt—Q 2 KxP- 
1 Px P(¢e.9.)Px P 134 Kt—B4 P—R-; 
12 Q Kt—Q 2 B- 33 135 Ktx P K—K 4 
3BxB QxB 36 Kt—B4gch K—B 5 
14 K R—Ksq Kt—B 4 37 Kt—Kt6 B—B4 
15 Kt—K4 Ke x Ke 38 K O4 I—K 5 


16Q x Kt B—Q 2 
17 P—B,4 K R— Ke 
18 O—Q 4(c) Rx Rech 


g)P—B 4 ch (h) 
2 


19 R > QxQ 42 ee tae K 4 
20 Kt x Q K—5: sq 143 Kt—K 3 —B 6 
2x K—Bsq P—QR 4(d) |44 P—Kty4 K—B 5 
22 P—Q R4 R—K sq l45 P —Kt 5 K 2 


23Rx Rech KxR 146 Kt—Q 5 ch Re ssigns. 


Notes by Emil Kemeny. 


(a) This move is played quite frequently by Mr. 
Pillsbury. In this present position it seems very 
oowerful. Black having the open Q Kt file it wiil 
ne necessary to advance the White Q Kt P, and 
the Q B is excellently dev eloped on QO Kt 2. 


Ruy Lopez. 

LASKER. TSCHIGORIN, LASKER. r'SCHIGORIN, 

White. Black White. Black. 
1 P—K4 —K 4 23 K—Bsq P—R5 
2 Kt—K B 3 an Q B3 24 B—B 4 K--—B sq 
3 B—Kt 5s P—Q R3 25 B—Q 2 K—K sq 
4 B—R 4 Kt—B 3 26 P 5 3--B sch 
5 P—Q,4 rae l27 K—B 2 B—(Q 6 
6 Castles B—K 2 23 Kt—K3 K—Qe2 
7P—K>5 Kt—K 5 29 K—B 3 K—K 3 
8R—Ksq Kt—B4 30 B—K sq P—Kt3 
9 Bx Kt OPxB 31 P—K Kt 4 P—R 3 
1o Kt x P Castles 32 P—R 4 P—O B 
1r Kt—Q B3 R—K sq 33 P—Kts5 P-R4 
12 B—B 4 Kt—K 3 134 B—Q 2 Ke § 
13Ktx Kt QxQ 35 B K sq 3—R 7 
4QRxQ Bx Kt 136 B—Q 2 3—Q sq 
15P—QR3 QR—Qsq 7 B—K sq 3—Kt 
1%P—R3° RxR 38B—Q2 B—Kt6 
7KtxR R—Q sq 39 B—K sq 3—O 4ch 
1 Kt—K R—Q 5 jao K—K 2 I—K 5 
19 B—Kt3 P—Qkt4 41 B—Q 2 P--B 5 
20R-—-Qsq P—QB 4 42 B—K sq S—O 4 | 
21 P—() B 3 RxRch 43 B--Q 2 3x Kt 
22 KtxR P—QR4 44 Kx B Drawn. 








(b) P—B 3 it seems was superior. Black’s center 
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on the Continent of America or in the world to 


be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 
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Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
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THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
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make the trip again. 
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Pawns become quite powerful as soon as the 
White K P is off the board. Black’s line of play 
leads to an oe of the QB P, but the Q 
wing gets rather weak for the end game. 

(c) White willingly exchanges pieces, since the 
Kt is of more value in the end game than the B. 

(d) Asa rule it is advisable to hold the P on R 2, 
yetin the De tage position the text move seems 
justified. Black threatens P—R 5, and thus com- 
pels White to reply P—Q R 4. 

(e) Excellent play. White can not guard the 
advanced K B P, but he gets fully compensated by 
wise the Q RP, which gives him the passed 
QR P. Black, of course, was not compelled to 
play os once for the win of the K B P, yet this 
Pawn was quite threatening, and Black had hard- 
ly any better play at his disposal. 

(f) Best. Black could not well guard the Q R P 
by playing B--K 3. The game would then pro- 
cee i33 ee K 4334 Kt—B4, Bx Kt; 35 K x B, 
| 6P 4, and wins. 

(x) rw hite could not play K—B 4 in order to 
close out the Bishop. The game then would pro- 
ceed: K—B 5, Bx P; 490 P—R 5, B—B8; 41 Kt—By, 
Bx Ri ; 42, P—R 6, B—B sq and probably win. 

(h) Black was obliged to give up the Pawn at 
once. Had he played B x P his opponent had 
forced a win quite brilliantly as follows: 40 Kt-Qs5 
ch, Bx Kt; 41 P—R 6, B—K 5; 42 K—B 5 and Queens 
the R Pin three moves, 

() Brilliant play, which leaves Black without 
defense. Obviously, Black can not capture the 
Knight on account of P—Kt 6, P—Kt 7 and Queen- 
ing “of the P. Of course Black could not Queen 
his Pawn. 

Pillsbury’s play from his 30th move is as fine 
Chess as can be found any where. 


In reference to Pillsbury’s poor showing, 7he 
Standard Union, Brooklyn, says: ‘ The general 
feeling in Brooklyn is, that Mr. Pillsbury has not 
been overrated as a player; his non-success at 
St. Petersburg has been due to an error of judg- 
ment in undertaking work that could not do other- 
wise than interfere with his playing, and to this 
only is the loss of first prize to be ascribed. His 
games in the early part of the contest prove that 
he is fully the equal of Lasker.’ Referring to the 
first three games between Pillsbury and Steinitz, 
Mr. Showalter says: ‘I have carefully played 
over the three games of Pillsbury with Steinitz in 
the first half of the great Russiantournament, and 
unhesitatingly say that if Pillsbury played these 
games with either Lasker or Tschigorin, he would 
have won all of them,” 








Current Events 





Monday, January 27. 


Two Republican free-silver Senators from Utah 
are sworn in; Mr. Nelson of Minnesota speaks 
against free-coinage, Mr. Bacon of Georgia in 
favor of it; Mr. Lodge proposesa Coast Defense 
Loan as a substitute for the free-coinage substi- 
tute for the bond bill; proposals for a compro- 
mise between gold and silver men are reported. 

The House passes the Senate Armenian reso- 
lutions by a vote of 143 to 26. The World's 
Fair medals, 23,857 in number, are received at the 
United States Treasury department, Washing- 
ton, to await proper distribution. 

It is reported in London that Lord Salisbury 
has made proposals to President Cleveland for 
joint intervention in Armenia. Emperor 
William‘s 37th birthday is celebrated in Berlin. 

The International Chess Tournament closes 
in St. Petersburg, Lasker winning first prize. 


7uesday, January 28. 


Senators Clark of Wyoming and Voorhees of 
Indiana speak in favor of free-coinage, Mr. Gray 
of Delaware against it; Mr. Thurston of Ne- 
braska upheld the Davis re solution ; Mr. Hill ob- 
jected to fixing Thursday forav ote on the bond 
bill. . The House passes the diplomatic and 
consular appropriations bill. United States 
Supreme Court Justices give “Judge enkins’ 
court jurisdiction over the entire Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad system in the matter of receiver- 
ships ; the Stamford case is argued before the 
Supreme Court... 

Trade is in session at Washington. ... The 
steamer /. W. Hawkins, having a party of 100 





New Kidney and Bladder Cure. 
The new botanic discovery Alkavis is an 
assured cure for kidney and bladder diseases, 
pain in back and rheumatism. The best 


proof is that the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, will 
send you treatment by mail prepaid free, if 
vou send them your name and address. Al- 
kavis has certainly wrought some wonderful 
cures, and we advise our readers to try it, as 
it is offered free. 
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alleged Cuban filibusters on board and arms 
worth $200.000, went down off the east coast of 
Long Island on Monday ; survivors are picked up 
oy schooners ; from 6 to 18 men are unaccounted 
or. 

General Weyler, the new military Gove poy of 
Cuba, sails from Cadiz for Havana. . Sir Jo- 
seph Barnby, the English musician, dies in Lon- 
don. 


Wednesday, January 29. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
reports a resolution asking Spain to extend bel- 
ligerent rights to Cuban revolutionists; Senator 
‘Tillman vehemently denounces President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Carlisle. ...The House 

asses several public-land bills... . Argument 
in the Stamford case is finished before the United 
States Supreme Court; the court hears argu- 
ments in the “Import Rate” case. 

Captain-General Weyler is reported to have 
said that he would be satisfied to ees 5" the 
Cuban rebellion within two years. It is re- 
ported from Toronto that the Crow n will push 
only the charges of forgery in the Hyams case. 


Thursday, January 3o. 

30th branches of Congress are in session ; the 
Senate discusses free coinage ; two General Ap- 
propriation bills are reported to the House. 
[he Republican State Convention in Louisiana 
decides to support the sugar-planters’ fusion 
ticket, with J. N. Phares for governor. ' 
Republican Committee of 500in mass meeting de- 
mand of the State committee that Platt machine 
enrollment frauds in New York city be rectified 
before the election of delegates to state and 
national conventions . . . The Indiana Supreme 
Court declares the Republic: an apportionment 
act of 1895 unconstitutional, and the Democratic 
act of 1893 vid; unless aspecial session passes a 
legalact, the next election will be held under the 
act of 1885....The anthracite-coal-carrying 
railroad companies form a combination for 
dividing the business, the percentages agreed 
upon to continue in force until January 1, 1897. 

Constantinople despatches confirm the slaugh- 
ter of Turks before Zeitoun, which is held by 
the Armenians. ... It is reported that acting- 
Governor Marin has personally taken the field 
in Cuba against Gomez, 


Friday, January 31. 

The Senate agrees to take a vote on the free- 
coinage substitute for the Bond bill at 2 p.M 
Saturday ; the committee on elections, by strict 
darty vote, decides to report in favor of seating 

Mr. Dupont of Delaware. The House con- 





We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa 

Ww. C. Gilmore, 3 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


11 Pine St., Williams- 


| William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 


ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall Bdg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


‘Sam’! J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t. 


siders the District of Columbia appropriations | 


bill and private pensions. ... The Louisiana 
Republican convention elects two Reed and two 
McKinley delegates-at-large to the national con- 
vention. .. . The Venezueian Boundary Com- 
mission decides to send representatives to Ma- 
drid and The Hague. .. . Argument in proceed- 
ings against the Joint Traffic Association is 
ostponed for two weeks. ... The investigat- 
ing committee of the New York Yacht Club 
reports that Lord Dunraven’s charges against 
the Defender syndicate were without foundation. 
Anthracite coalsales agents fill the February 
output and advance prices 25 to 35 cents. 

Lord Salisbury in a speech at London declares 
that he had supported the Monroe doctrine asa 
rule of policy in the form President Monroe 
understood it; he also insisted that Great Brit- 
ain was not under obligation to declare war 
against the Sultan of Turkey to compel him to 
govern justly....A London despatch says 
that Cecil Rhodes has furnished evidence for Dr. 
Jameson's defense. 


Saturday, February 1 

The free-coinage substitute for the House 

bond bill passes the Senate by a vote of 42 to 35. 

. The House considers the District of Coium- 
bi: a appropriation bill; the committee on Foreign 
Affairs elagte by a party vote a resolution cen- 
suring Ambassador Bayard... . Over 300 bids 
for the new bondsare said to have been received 
at the Treasury department. . , . It is reported 
that in view of American complications in the 
Transvaal, President Cleveland will soon ap- 
point a consul at Cape ‘Town, South Africa. to 
fill a vacancy of months standing. ... Broker 
Chapman, convicted of refusing to answer ques- 
tions by the Senate Sugar Investigating Com- 
mittee is sentenced to 30days’ imprisonment and 
to pay $100 fine; appeal was taken. 

Parisian advices renort the occupation of con- 
tested territory on the border of French Guiana 
by Brazilians.... The new ‘Turko-Russian 
entente is said to include in a subordinate form 
Great Britain and France. ... Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe is reported to be preparing a coali- 
tion of parties to obtain naval credits; he does 
not intend to resign. 


Sunday, February 2. 

A fire in Philadelphia destroys over $1,000,000 
worth of property. . Governor Morton's 
“Harmony dinner,”’ to be given to New York 
State Republicans, is postponed on account of the 
death of the Governor’s business partner, Mr. 
George Bliss. ° 

A strong Spanish force is said to be marching 
against Gomez, near the centre of the province 
of Havana, Cuba. Reports of an alleged 
Britisn-Italian enfente cause fear in Vienna that 
the Triple Alliance will be disrupted. 


|Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 





Harris & Lafferty, Perry 





New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 
Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cineinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 


Dakota. 
G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


*, Oklahoma, 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CANADA. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall b’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘€ More than any other volume it is indispen- 
The sable to the student and scholar. 


| 
| 
“It is a working library in itself, and will 
answer almost every question we can put to it. 
| Standard ‘It contains more knowledge than any other 
| single volume in the world. | 
in a “It is a photograph of the present state of 
Dictionary civilization. All sciences, philosophies, arts, 
customs, and histories are condensed and re- 
produced in it. 





“‘ If one were required to deposit a single vol- 
ume that would reveal to future ages the pres- 
ent state of the world, the Standard Dictionary 
vad would be the book. More than any other vol- 
ume it would tell the story. 

‘It is full of suggestion, and the imagination 
flames as we look through it. | 


‘It is stored with the raw materials of all | 
A PANEGYRIC ; 


science and literature. 


“‘The thoughts of coming generations are 
already mirrored on its pages. Coming events 
here cast their shadows before. | | 

‘Matchless poems lie scattered through it ; 


all that is needed is the poet’s pen to pick them 
out and put them together. 

| ‘Words that breathe and thoughts that 
burn are here waiting to thrill the world. 
‘Nothing is wanting,’ says Emerson, ‘but a 
little shuffling, sorting, ligature, and cartilage.’ 

** To turn its pages and become familiar with 
it is an education. 

“It is the latest university. 

‘After the Bible it is the first book one 
should own. 

** Sell your coat and buy it. 

‘* Keep it in the study, home, office, store. 

‘No one can live with this book and not 
have his thoughts widened with the process of 
the suns. 

‘* For twenty-five years to come it will shine 
in the literary heavens as a star of the first 
magnitude to enlighten and guide the millions 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | of the English-speaking world.”—Rev. J. H. 

30 Lafayette Place Snowpen, in The Washington Jeffersonian, 
NEW YORK 
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THE AND History of THs SALVATION ARMY. 
By MRS. MAUD B. BOOTH, 


Wife of General Ballington Booth, Marshal Commanding United States Forces. 





The New York Herald says: ‘It can not fail to make the reader more kindly dis- 
posed toward the strange band of revivalists.” 

Joseph Cook says: ‘It is a profoundly devout and suggestive record of timely and 
courageous Christian work.”’ 

Prof. C. H. Briggs, D.D.: ‘‘ Written in beautiful style, healthful in tone, full of valu- 
able information. I have studied the Salvation Army some years, and am convinced it is one 
of the most powerful agencles for evangelization that has been organized in this country.” 


SeseseSeSeseSeSeSesese 


12mo, cloth, 288 pages. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


. 


2S2525@ Funk & Wagnalis Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. seiiadiaiall 





THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of alla ialile Intelligence and 
the Discussion of Missionary Problems, Covering 
every Mission of every Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 


With Illustrations. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the *‘ International Missionary Union,’’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D.; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, Eng. Managing Editor: 

D. L. Pierson. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more. Specimen copy, 2% cents. Now in its 
Ninth Year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


‘The Missionary Review of the World’ is the 
pore complete Current Review of Missionary Opera- 
tions and Missionary Problems in connection with 
all Sg men agencies all the world over.’".—THE 
Rocs, Lonpon. 
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(From Samantha in Europe.) 
THREE ENGRAVINGS 
Cut Down; From The 

One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Capital Illustrations 

By 
BARON C. DE GRIMM 


The Boston Times says: “The book [SamanrHa 1n Evropr] is tne best book of 
travels since Mark Twain's ‘Innocents Abroad.’” 


ad a 


The Christian Leader, Boston, says: ‘‘. . . As funny as anything in ‘ Artemus, the 
Delicious’—so called by Charles Reade. From the preface in which Josiah and his wife 
have a ‘spat’ about the book to the last chapters, humor and pathos make the smiles 
chase one another over the face, while all the time the wholesome moral reflections are 
making their impressions almost ‘unbeknownst’ on the heart.” 


a & 


The Press, New York, says: ‘‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ has been of as much good to 
the world, doubtless, as all the symbolists, and decadents, and naturalists, put together. 
Students of literature for literature’s sake probably have been able to do without her, 
but they do not represent the world by a long shot. Mrs. Josiah may not be literary, but 
she is a good soul, and she has made thousands laugh good-naturedly—which is an 
achievement worth honoring. Her latest production is ‘Samantha in Europe,’ just 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. Apparantly Samantha is as funny, 
shrewd, determined, and lovable, as when she first compared her opinions with Betsy 
Bobbit, more than 20 years ago.” 





Sold by Subscription (by Mail or Agent). Prices, etc., see below. 














Canvassing Agents, Attention !— 


“SAMANTHA IN EUROPE ” is the latest rapid seller of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ Agents 
are making $8 to $16 aday with it. ‘Tis a remarkable book ; 125 first-class humorous 
illustrations by the famous De Grimm ; compels laughter till tear-drops roll ; full of fun, 
yet full of wisdom ; new beginners, as well as old agents, succeed alike with this new 
book. Octavo, 727 pages ; elegant bindings; highest commissions paid ; exclusive terri- 
tory given ; book sells on sight; cloth, $2.50; half russia, $4.00, Apply at once for 
terms and territory. Everybody—American, English, German, French, Irish, and all 
other folks buy it. No better seller to begin the New Year with. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Hundred Years of Missions; 


Or, The Story of Progress Since Carey’s Beginning. 
By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 
“A fascinating book.”— The Golden Rule, “It is crowded with interest, and will prove of 
n. 


especial value to the Young People’s Societies of 
“The story is well told, and it is one of fascina- America, all of which are taking up missions for 
ting interest.”— Christian Literature, New York. 


study.”— The Cincinnati Times-Star. 


N° glege volume in existence covers the ground asdoesthis one. It has been adopted by 
the Y. P. S. C. E. as the sole text-book for six months for Golden Rule Mission Clubs. 


12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., with Practical Index. Price, $1.50 post-free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








NOW READY—A Book for the Times. 


What The 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
Says of It: 


Edward Osgood Brown, National Zxecutive 
Committee Single Tax League of The United 
States: ‘The admirable humor of its text and its 
exceedingly clever illustrations are equaled by the 


ingenuity and simplicity with which the humor is 
made subservient to its serious, sound, and exceed- 
ingly important economic purpose. 1 hope and pre- 


dict for it a great success. 


Louis F. Post, National Committee Single 
Tax of the United States; “. . . Tho it is 
funny it is also instructive. Bengough has a won- 
derful faculty for shoveling truth into the brains of 
people while entertaining them, and he has dis- 
emp it at his best in this primer. I congratulate 

im on the success with which he has worked out 
his design . . . in the seats of learning for which it 
was intended, where economics are taught in words 
of 16 syllables, and the elements of economic wis- 
dom are ignored.”” 


The Up-to-Date Primer. 





A First Book of Lessons 


Little Political Economists 


By J. W. BENGOUGH. 


‘THE author, whose fame as a caricaturist and 

humorist is widespread throughout the United 
States and Canada, has in this introduced some- 
thing new in the way of book-making which will 
carry laughter and instruction wherever it goes. 
The book is composed of words of one syllable, with 
pictures, ‘‘designed for use in schools, colleges, 
universities, and other seats of learning.” It is the 
book for use of all Single-Tax Clubs, It is an 
humorous travesty on the child’s primer in use in 
public schools. It contains 70 lessons, illustrated 
with as many cleverly conceived cartoons. The 
series presents a complete exposition of the theory 
taught in the works of Henry George. No one who 
desires to possess or to impart intelligence upon 
this idea of economic reform should fail to use this 
book. 

PRICES: 
12mo, 75 pp., large type; flexible cloth. 
Price, per copy, 25 cents; one dozen, 
$2.50; 50 copies, $9.00; 100 
copies, $16.00; post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y- 





FOREORDINATION IN NATURE 


As an argument for the Being of God, Illustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the title of 
one of the chapters of “ Defense and Confirmation 
of the Faith,”’ a book comprising six special lectures 
delivered before the Western Theological Seminary 
on the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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43 FIVE-MINUTE 


—Olbyect-Sermons 
TO CHILDREN 







A nt 


PREACHED BEFORE THE MAIN SERMON 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, THROUGH 
EYE-GATE AND EAR-GATE INTO 
THE CITY OF CHILD-SOUL. 


BY SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
THE CHURCH. 


Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio: 
‘*They are delightful and helpful beyond expres- 
sion... . We have seen nothing that compares 
with it.” 











Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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a 
You note the difference in 


children. Some have nearly 
every ailment, even with 
the best of care. Others far 
more exposed pass through 
unharmed. Weak children 
will have continuous colds 
in winter, poor digestion in 
summer. They are with- 
out power to resist disease, 
they have no reserve 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is cod-liver oil 
partly digested and adapted 
to the weaker digestions of 


children. 
Scort & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 50c. and $1.00 





TIMELY STUDIES—THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


THE SOIL, THE WEATHER, AND OUR USEFUL PLANTS. 











‘Especially clear and suggestive.”—School Journal, New York. 
The fact that they are written in popular style, renders them especially valuable.”—Messiah’s 
Herald, Boston. ‘They are all interesting and instructive books, discussing practical 
topics in a practical way. The’ matter is excellent and the style admirable.” 
—The Indianapolis Journal, Ind. 





TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 
Observations and Experiments for Students, Sc 


and others. 


its richest treasures. 


The Bones of the World. . . . 


Observations. The Two Roses. 


Soils... . 


In its Relation to Plants and Business (141 pp: me of 
ools, Farmers, 


For the cultivators of the land the grateful earth pours forth 


CaapTer V.—Artificial Climates.—The Control of Tempera- 
ture and Rainfall. The Cold Frame. The Cold-gra 
Orchard-house. The Hotbed. Planthouses. Practical 


and 
e of 


Cuapter VI[I.—Artificial Soil.—Potting Soils, Making New 


Cuaprer VII.—Things out of 
Friends at Home. Cunclusion. . 
CuaptTer I1l.—The Multiplication of Plants.—Plants with Two 
Lives. Artificial re. Layering. Cuttings—Out of 
Doors. Cuttings—Un 
I.—The Friends of the Family.—Plant Character. 
Plant Lives. Tender and Hardy Plants. 


CHAPTER 
The Useful Friends. 
More Families. 


And Many Other Chapters. 


TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 

With Relation to Plants and Animals (136 pp.): A book of 
Observations for Farmers, Students, Schools. etc. 
The weather is a stern democrat; it deals ont rain, hail, sun- 


shine, and storm, without partiality to all. 


TALKS ABOUT OUR USEFUL PLANTS 


(149 pp.): A book of Observations and Experiments for the use of Schools, Students, and all who are Interested in the Culture of 
Plants for Pleasure or Profit. Plants require care. Weeds never die. 


At Random from the Table of Contents. 
Cuapter I.—The Earth's Clothing.—The First Observations. 


er Glass. ... 





12moa, Cloth. Price per Volume, 75 Cents, post-free. 





Sold Separately; or the three books in a box, complete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 








Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





‘*These books are of great interest. 


Place.—Plants out of Place. 





